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Chronicle 


Home News.—Considerable speculation was indulged 
in as a result of the resignation of Viscount Cecil from 
the British Cabinet on August 29. It was, however, stated 
from Washington that this action would 
not precipitate any further immediate 
overtures by our Government. The at- 
titude taken there was that the next move should come 
from Great Bt ‘tain itself, if it is found that Lord Cecil’s 
resignation had brought about a change of public opinion 
in Great Britain. In the absence of such a change, our 
Government could not risk the chance of a rebuff. More- 
wer, political conditions in this country would preclude 
wny definite action along this line. However, our Govern- 
ment’s policy was stated to be unchanged, that is, sym- 
pathetic to any movement towards all kinds of disarma- 
ment. 

Public interest in aviation was again whipped to fever 
heat by the remarkable feat of the “ Pride of Detroit,” 
which left Harbor Grace, N. F., on August 27, and ar- 
rived in Constantinople four days later, 
after having stopped at London, Munich 
and Belgrade. The two fliers, William 
S. Brock and Edward F. Schlee, were attempting to 
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break the record for a trip around the world in twenty- 
eight days. Meanwhile, Paul Redfern, who attempted to 
fly from Brunswick, Ga., to Brazil, was apparently lost 
somewhere off the coast of Venezuela. He was sighted 
by two observers in that country and also by a steamship 
twenty-four hours after he had started. A violent storm 
took place in that vicinity shortly after he was sighted. 
Charles Levine, companion of Chamberlin in his over- 
seas flight, startled the world by “kidnapping” his own 
plane in France and flying alone to London, his first 
solo flight. He immediately secured an English aviator 
to pilot his plane to this country. 


Argentine.—The Government has proposed a bill in 
Congress whose passage will mean much for the growth 
of religion in the country. It provides for the formation 
of five new archiepiscopal and nine 
suffragan Sees. It was anticipated that 
there would be some discussion and per- 
haps modification of the measure before it should be ap- 
proved. As proposed, three of the new Sees would be 
suffragan to the Archdiocese of Buenos Aires. The new 
archbishoprics would be for La Plata, Mendoza, Sante Fe, 
Cordoba and Salta. 


New Sees 
Proposed 


China.—Reports concerning military movements in the 
Yangtse Valley were conflicting. It was understood that 
the forces of General Sun Chuan-fang, the Shantung 
commander, had crossed the river at one 
place at least in the vicinity of Chin-ki- 
ang and that the advancing Northern 
lines were daily approaching closer to Shanghai, whose 
probable fall was the paramount subject of conversation. 
Subsequently press dispatches claimed for General Sun’s 
army capture of Nanking. However, the Nationalist mili- 
tary authorities stated that the Northern troops had been 
driven back across the Yangtse, that both the Shanghai- 
Hanchow and the Shanghai-Nanking railways had been 
taken over by them and that some 8,000 men had been 
rushed from Hang-chow to Chin-kiang: later that 4,000 
Northerners had been captured. 

With the shifting of the war front back to the Yangtse 
Valley, the risk of disorders in the Shantung Province be- 
came less proximate and in consequence the Government 
of Japan on August 30, withdrew the 


Yangtse 
Valley 
Situation 


Japanese } . 
ioesuste troops which had been stationed there 
Shantung for some weeks on pretext of protecting 


their nationals. Some of the recalled force was directed 
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to go to Manchuria and the rest to report in Japan. In 
ordering the evacuation of the Province, a statement was 
issued by the Tokio Government which intimated that 
should a new occasion arise when the Japanese would 
consider the situation dangerous for their nationals, 
whether in Shantung or elsewhere in China, troops would 
again be sent to Chinese territory and the Government 
“may be constrained to take such self-defensive steps 
as circumstances may require.” 

The withdrawal of the Japanese from Shantung fol- 
lowed closely upon a significant visit from Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, Japanese Minister to China, to Marshal Chang 


Tso-lin, the Northern Alliance leader. 


Treaty 
Violations It was understood that the Japanese 
Charged Minister complained that China had 


never complied with certain articles of the 1915 agree- 
ment, especially that it had violated the convention by the 
building of railways which would compete with the South 
Manchurian Railway and that it withheld land leases from 
the Japanese. The Minister was said to have emphasized 
the necessity of the treaty being enforced in Manchuria 


and Mongolia. 


France.—Just before the Cabinet meeting~on August 
26, Foreign Minister Briand received from the British 
Ambassador a note on the British attitude toward the 

reduction of the Allied forces of occu- 


Rhineland 
oy “a pation in the Rhineland. 10,000 men 
Redaction will probably be withdrawn by the British 


which is twice the number asked for in recent French 
proposals. Final details were to be worked out by M. 
Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain before the League of 
Nations Council meeting. The British note appeared to 
look upon the Rhineland occupation solely as a guarantee 
for the execution of the Dawes Plan, contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted French belief that the presence of Allied 
troops is a measure of security. As to the French reduc- 
tion, latest reports placed the number to be reduced as 
probably at 8,000. 

In conversation with the New York Times correspond- 
ent on August 27, M. Louis Marin, Minister of Pensions, 


indicated that in view of the approaching general election 
there would be no chance of the Mellon- 


Debt i 
Ratification Bérenger debt agreement receiving the 
Far Of approval of the French Parliament be- 


fore the end of 1928. M. Marin stated that it was quite 
likely that the Government would make another temporary 
debt arrangement covering the year 1928 and similar in 
character to the one by which this year a payment is made 
of $30,000,000, which is the same amount that France 
would have paid had she ratified the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement. 

The credit of the League, in answer to the criticisms 
of M. de Jouvenel, was upheld by M. Briand in his ad- 
dress on August 30, to the Interparliamentary Union then 

meeting in Paris. He paid tribute to the 


Briand 
Defends courage of the German statesmen rep- 
Peace Policy resented at Locarno. “ Any search, how- 


ever, for a juridic solution derives all its force from the 
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good faith of those who sign treaties. This work 
(of the Interparliamentary Union) is vast enough to de- 
mand every help and every energy. It means nothing 
other than the foundation of the peace of the world on a 
legal order—the making of physical reality, of interna- 
tional solidarity, into legal reality, and that without touch- 
ing in any way national character.’”—Codification of inter- 
national law was proposed by the Union, and found strong 
support from the German delegation. 


Germany.—Deep gloom was cast over the German 
delegation to the League of Nations when the announce- 
ment reached Berlin that the French Foreign Minister 
Briand would not attend the sessions. 
The impression had been that his malady 
was sufficiently cured to allow of his 
presence. Little hope of any extensive reduction in the 
army of occupation was therefore entertained. The plan 
of lessening the number of troops by 10,000 did not satisfy 
Germany. The feeling was expressed that if the Locarno 
treaties could not be trusted as a sufficient guarantee 
against possible German military aggression, and if dis- 
armament was simply to be disregarded by the great Pow- 
ers, the League might as well disband at once and allow 
every nation to build up as tremendous an army and arma- 
ment of war as possible. 

No little consternation is shown by the Allgemeinc 
Rundschau at the invasion of Germany by the Woolworth 
five and ten-cent stores, which in Germany became 
twenty-five, fifty and hundred-Pfennig 
stores. These made their entrance into 
Berlin December 1, 1926, and it is now 
proposed to cover the country with a net-work of stores 
similar to those erected in the United States. The Wool- 
worth venture had previously been imitated by German 
business men, but without success. Fear was expressed 
that the spreading of chain stores throughout the country 
would end in the cultural deterioration of the nation by 
promoting the sale of needless articles and filling the homes 
with flimsy goods. The Rundschau therefore concludes 
that the outcome of the proposed Woolworth campaign 
may be ominous for Germany should this chain-store sys- 


Gloomy 
Forecasts 


Woolworth 
Stores 


tem succeed. 


Great Britain—On August 29, Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood resigned from the Baldwin Cabinet. This 
was a final gesture of dissatisfaction with the long-stand- 
ing lack of harmony among his col- 


Cabinet , - 
Member leagues on the questions of disarma- 
Resigns ment, the Hague Court, the Protocol of 


1924 and the culminating disagreement on basic issues 
in armament-limitation policies at the Geneva Conference. 
Premier Baldwin has stated that these differences have 
been greatly exaggerated and that the disagreements re- 
ferred to have been concerned with methods rather than 
policies. 

In his letter of resignation Lord Cecil places the blame 
for the failure of the Preparatory Commission for the 
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Reduction of Armaments to the ill-advised instructions 
which he was compelled to follow. The 
wi dar further unhappy issue of the Geneva 
Conference he attributes to causes that 
“may have to be probed when Parliament meets.” Insist- 
ing on his lack of sympathy with instructions and pro- 
testing that the policies which he advocated had been 
consistently overruled, he concludes: “I can see no way, 
then, in which I can be of further service in the Cabinet 
to this cause, which I regard supremely important.” This 
declaration caused lively comment among those who re- 
garded Lord Cecil as the most active exponent of the 
British demands. 
The reply of Premier Baldwin minimized the difficulties 
and refused to share the Viscount’s pessimistic attitude. 


Various governments read into this action some shade — 


of confirmation of their suspicions that 
both the Commons and British public 
opinion were not supporting Viscount 
Cecil’s policies on armament limitations. It was felt in 
the United States that any step towards the opening of 
another conference would be premature until the present 
situation reveals itself in a clearer light. In League circles 
the withdrawal of Lord Cecil was felt to be an irreparable 
loss. The half a million adherents to the League of Na- 
tions Union of England made rather enthusiastic predic- 
tions that Lord Cecil would now become their Leader. 
Perhaps some justification of this hope was gathered from 
the statement that Lord Cecil might go to ,Geneva in 
future as the representative of Great Britain without be- 
ing a member of the Government. He may have given 
further grounds for such a claim in his rather significant 
declaration that he would devote his time to enlighten pub- 
lic opinion on the necessity of the limitation of arma- 


World 
Reaction 


ments. 

Greece.—The Greek-Jugoslav convention arranged 
during the Pangalos regime was unanimously rejected 
by Parliament on August 26. It will be recalled that a 
pact was signed by the two countries on 


Jugoslavian : : 
Pact August 17, 1926, which at the time was 
Rejected hailed as a treaty of friendship and a 


guarantee, to be registered with the League of Nations, 
that in the event of a dispute arbitration and not arms 
would be resorted to. It was understood that after Parlia- 
ment’s recent action Premier Zaimis and Foreign Minister 
Michalakopulos would officially explain to Jugoslavia and 
the other Powers, and the League, the reasons for the re- 
jection. 

Ireland.—Heavy speech-making campaigns have 
been instituted by all the political parties who are con- 
testing the general election to be held on September 15. 
It is commonly agreed that the Govern- 


Election : MR oan ; 
Campaign ment’s action in precipitating this elec- 
Under Way tion was of the shrewdest character, 


since it caught the opposition parties financially weak and 
somewhat disorganized. Both Mr. De Valera and Captain 
Redmond are placed on the defensive towards their sup- 
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porters, the former having to explain his acceptance of 
the oath, the latter having to expound reasons to his con- 
servative followers why he attempted to oust the Gov- 
ernment which is also conservative. The Government, 
according to press reports, has made proposals of alliance 
with the Farmers party and the Independents. While the 
Farmers have been in agreement with the Government 
policies and have consistently supported Mr. Cosgrave, 
they have not been willing to coalesce with the Govern- 
ment party. An influential Independent, Major Bryan 
Cooper, joined the Government ranks. Sinn Fein has 
decided not to contest the election, the reason given being 
the lack of funds. In its announcement, it attacked the 
Fianna Fail Republicans for taking their seats in the 
Dail. 

The position of the Government was somewhat shaken 
by the unexpected resignation from the Cabinet of James 
J. Walsh, Minister for Posts and Telegraphs. He de- 

clared that he would not stand for re- 


Walsh ' , 
Resigns from election. The reason given by him for 
Cabinet his action was that he was not consulted 


by the Government in the dissolution of the Dail and 
the calling of a general election. Though Chairman 
of the Ministerial party organization, and a member of 
the Cabinet, he was not in agreement with the Govern- 
ment policies in many regards, notably in his advocacy 
of a high protective tariff. He has a large personal fol- 
lowing, especially in Cork, and his defection may count 
against the Government in the election. 


Japan.—One hundred and twenty seamen and of- 
ficers of the Japanese navy were killed at the close of the 
maneuvers in the Japan Sea, when two destroyers col- 
lided with cruisers in a practice attack 
on the fleet on the night of August 24. 
The greater part of the casualties re- 
sulted when the destroyer Warabi was rammed by the 
cruiser Jintsu. The Warabi sank within a few minutes 
after the collision, with a loss of close to a hundred of her 
officers and men. Only twenty-two of her crew were 
saved. At almost the same time another destroyer, the 
Ashi, was struck by the cruiser Naka and suffered the 
loss of about twenty-five of her crew. The accident oc- 
curred when the cruisers, sailing without lights and under 
a smoke screen, met a simulated night attack by destroy- 
ers. All the vessels were traveling at high speed. With 
the exception of the Warabi, the injured ships remained 
afloat, and were towed to the naval base by other vessels 
of the fleet. Efforts to rescue the victims of the disaster 
were unavailing. In spite of the search conducted by 
ships and seaplanes, only one body was recovered. At 
the instance of Secretary of State Kellogg messages of 
sympathy were sent from Washington to the Japanese 
Government and to the families of the victims. A com- 
mission consisting of thirty Japanese naval officers was 
appointed to investigate the disaster. 

Rumors of a secret naval understanding between Great 
Britain and Japan, supposed to have been entered inio 
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after the failure of the Geneva Conference, were of- 
Naval ficially denied in Washington, as well 
Treaty as in London and Tokio. It was re- 
Denied marked in London that the conditional 
assent given to the British plan by the Japanese repre- 
sentatives at Geneva might have been a possible basis 
for the report, but that this agreement had no force 
after the American delegation had rejected the proposals 
of Britain. It was further pointed out that the rumor, 
which would furnish excellent capital to American agita- 
tors for naval expansion, might have been invented by 
such propagandists. Foreign observers in Japan thought 
that her interests were so well served by continued 
accord with America that no step which could have a 
hostile meaning for this country would be considered by 
Tokio. 


Jugoslavia—Discrimination against the Catholic 
Church continued to be practised by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. The budget of 1927-28 showed that in place of the 
55,322,324 dinars which should rightly 
have been allotted to Catholics, since 
they constitute 39.7 per cent. of the 
entire population, only 34,832,593 dinars were to be given 
them. The apportionment for the Orthodox Church was 
67,124,731 dinars. The budget allowances for Catholic 
seminaries were considerably less than last year. It was 
hinted that the danger of secularization of Church pos- 
sessions is not to be regarded too lightly in view of the 
manner in which the State has treated Catholic funds. 
Thus the accusation was made that in Dalmatia neither 
the Catholic Episcopate nor Catholic institutions, whose 
money the State Bank holds in trust, have anything to 
say in the direction and policy of the Bank, which ar- 
bitrarily decides upon the interest to be paid after the 
Catholic funds were forcibly entrusted to it. 


Religious 
Discrimination 


Mexico.—The disordered state of Mexico was again 
brought to the attention of the American public by the 
killing of Miss Florence Anderson in an attack by bandits 

on a Southern Pacific train, and in the 


a seizure by Communist syndicates of the 
three silver mines of the Amparo Min- 
ing Company, an American corporation near Etzatlan, 


in the State of Jalisco. The alarming features of this 
latter case were the radical proclivities of the Gover- 
nor of the State, and the extreme slowness with which the 
Mexican Government moved troops to protect eighteen 
beleaguered American citizens and eleven British on the 
mining property. In spite of assurances given our dip- 
lomatic representatives, it was not sure at the time of 
going to press that the Mexican Government had taken 
any definite steps. Meanwhile, Chargé d’Affaires Schoen- 
feld was instructed to deliver vigorous demands in Mexico 
City that American citizens be protected. 

The whole of western Mexico was aflame. In addi- 
tion to the regular guerilla warfare of the rebels seeking 
to overthrow the Calles Government, armed agrarians 
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were committing frequent outrages, 
bandit raiders were scouring the country, 
and Communist labor was making all 
kinds of business almost impossible. The impotence of 
the Government and in some cases its bad faith were 
daily becoming clearer, and it was doubtful if the steps 
taken by the United States Government to secure safety 
for Americans in Mexico would be successful. 


Crumbling 
Government 


Russia.—The general mystification as to the con- 
dition of the Orthodox Church was recently increased 
by a remarkable document signed and published by the 
— Metropolitan Sergei of Nizhni Nov- 
for Church gorod, acting as Locum Tenens during 
Council the imprisonment of the Metropolitan 
Peter, the legitimate Locum Tenens for the defunct 
Patriarch Tikhon. On January 7, 1926, official permis- 
sion was granted by the Soviet Government for a 
“ Temporary Supreme Church Council” (V.V.T.S.) for 
the reorganization of the Russian Church, but nothing 
appeared to have come of it. The present proposal called 
to all the Orthodox clergy and laity at home and abroad 
to submit entirely to the Soviet Government, and. con- 
sider the Soviet Union as their temporal fatherland 
“whose joys and triumphs are ours, whose sorrows also 
are ours. Those hostile to the Soviets must leave 
the Church or ieave their political sympathies at home.” 
A pledge of Soviet loyalty was also exacted from Rus- 
sians abroad. 

A severe denunciation of “thieves of ecclesiastical 
authority” probably referred to the emigrant Russian 
Synod of Karlovci in Serbia. At the same time the 
Government agreed to permit the convocation of a 
Church Council in order to elect a permanent Holy Synod 
and a new Patriarch. Although Sergei himself was 
closely identified with the late Patriarch, the seven other 
eminent ecclesiastics who signed the document, describ- 
ing themselves as the “temporary Holy Synod,” were 
spoken of as belonging to the so-called “ Living Church” 
which though it enjoys the favor of the Government has 
greatly diminished of late in prestige. No provision was 
made for any sort of diocesan reconstruction, and apart 
from its confirmation of Sergei as Patriarch and his as- 
sociates as a Holy Synod it is doubtful what real effect 
the proposed measure would have. 





A recent attempt to steal from Father Abram 
J. Ryan the credit for writing the famous “ Con- 
quered Banner” has prompted Mrs. M. E. 
Henry-Ruffin to give her own personal remin- 
iscences of the poet-priest of the South, in next 
week’s issue. 

News items have recently appeared relating the 
ordination to the priesthood of men advanced in 
years. William I. Lonergan will have a fascinat- 
ing paper on this subject next week in “ From 
Cabinet to Cloister.” 

“ Educating the Public in Oregon,” by the Rev. 
Charles M. Smith, is an interesting account of the 
theory and practice of the apostolate of the 
Catholic Truth Society in that State. 
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Brother Edmund 

HEN good Brother Edmund, of the Brothers of 

the Christian Schools, was buried from the 

Cathedral the other day, it was a Prince of the Church, 

his old pupil, Cardinal Hayes, who offered the Holy Sacri- 

fice. From Chicago, Cardinal Mundelein, another old 

pupil, sent his assurances of prayers. Prelates and priests 

gathered in the sanctuary, and the great church was filled 

with the thousands who had gathered to pay the last 

tribute of love and veneration to this hero of Catholic 
education. 

Last September, the good Brother celebrated his Golden 
Jubilee in the Lady Chapel cf the Cathedral. On that 
occasion the thoughts that were cherished in the hearts 
of his friends were given utterance by Cardinal Hayes. 
“The golden years of your service are so eloquent that 
no human tongue can do them justice. You have been a 
blessing to your community, to your students, and to the 
parents of the boys whom you have been called upon in 
the Providence of God to instruct in the Christian life. 
While you kneel at my feet, because of my office, I shall 
still have the honor of kneeling at your feet.” 

Well-merited as is the encomium, we feel sure that 
Brother Edmund knew how truly it could have been 
spoken of thousands of his brethren, whose praises are 
never heard on earth, but are spoken in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. What tribute is worthy of our Catholic teach- 
ers, Sisters, Brothers, and priests, who suffer neither 
labor nor sacrifice, nor the weakening energies of de- 
clining years, to withdraw them from the field on which 
they battle gloriously for the cause of Jesus Christ? They 
build the firm foundation of the State, these Catholic 
teachers, and people the courts of Heaven. “Do you 
count it a mean employment to imbue the minds of your 
fellow-citizens in their earnest years with the best litera- 
ture and with love of Christ,” asks old Erasmus in one 
of his finest passages, “ and to return them to their country 
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honest and virtuous men? In the opinion of fools it is 
a humble task, but in fact it is the noblest of occupations. 
Even among the Heathen it was always a noble thing to 
deserve well of the State, and no one serves it better 
than the molders of raw boys.” 

While we remember in our prayers the good Brother 
who has gone, let us not forget those who remain in col- 
lege and academy and parish school to carry on his work. 
Every Catholic educational institution is a monument 
erected to the glory of God and the praise of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The hands of those who nourish the flame 
of religion and the lamp of learning within its portals, are 
often weary, but they ask no respite. “Give me souls!” 
was the cry of Francis Xavier. “Give me the child that 
I may nurture him for Christ!” is the cry of these apostles 
of the school. 

We help them best when we bring the child. They 
seek no other reward. 


The Cloud at Lausanne 


HE International Conference on Faith and Order 

at Lausanne has come to an end. The verdict which 
most Catholics will form is that our separated brethren 
are as far removed as before from the Unity which Our 
Blessed Lord desired and established. Indeed, in some 
respects, the distance may be greater. The Conference 
apparently closed in the conviction that after nineteen 
centuries the teachings of Jesus Christ on the most vital 
and precious matters of faith and morals, remain to be 
discovered. If that be true, then, indeed, we have not 
yet heard the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Now it need not be repeated that the ardent desire of 
Christ and the Church is that all men be brought into 
the unity of the Faith. In the degree that he shares the 
spirit of the Church, every Catholic prays for the day 
when there shall be but One Fold and One Shepherd. 
But the Church and her well-informed children are per- 
fectly clear as to what is meant by “unity.” It is not 
an external bond, loosely joining divergent schools of 
theological research, but an organic oneness, effected by 
the perennial indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and mani- 
festing itself in human beings, for whom there is a com- 
mon end, and a common use of means toward that end, 
and a common, infallible, and visible guidance. 

In all charity it must be said that in conference after 
conference, both national and international, our non-Cath- 
olic brothers continue to show themselves totally unable 
to understand the position which the Catholic Church 
holds, and from which she cannot possibly recede. They 
employ: terms which deny the Church’s teaching, and 
then express surprise that she will not range herself with 
half-a-hundred religious communities, all anxiously grop- 
ing through the mist and darkness of mutually hostile 
creeds (or of disdain of creed) toward that unity which 
Christ established once for all, and against which the 
gates of Hell itself cannot prevail. 

We do not for a moment question their good faith, 
their sincerity of purpose. Indeed that very good faith 







































































and sincerity make us sure that when they speak of 
“reunion” they mean to deny the Church’s doctrines on 
unity. But we can permit ourselves to wish that they 
would really try to understand that the Catholic Church 
will never submit her claims to the judgment of any con- 
ference or commission by whomsoever called. In her 
keeping is the deposit of .the Faith, to which she does 
not add, from which she takes nothing ; and of this deposit 
and of the infallible guardianship promised her by her 
Founder, she is serenely and securely conscious. She 
will not share this keeping. She cannot, indeed, share 
it without faithlessness to her trust. 


The Price of Unity 

F the paragraph here quoted from an address by 

Bishop Brent, a representative of the so-called “Cath- 
olic” position in the Protestant Episcopal Church, be 
noted, every Catholic will readily understand why the 
Church could not send delegates to the Lausanne Con- 
ference, and why she forbade Catholics to participate in 
it. 

I am in many respects as wrongly convinced on many subjects 
as the rest of you but I am anxious to get rid of prejudice and 
ignorance and it is for us to put ourselves at the disposal of God, 
to give our minds and our hearts into His hands, that He may 
sway us whither He will. I will not be ashamed to acknowledge 
that a conviction which I now have is wrong if God tells me 
that it is wrong. 

As an expression of submission to the Will of God, 
Bishop Brent’s words are admirable. On the other hand, 
they are a frank admission by Bishop Brent that he may 
be in error in what he believes. 

But this leads to a further question: Who is Bishop 
Brent’s teacher? Is that teacher simply his own con- 
sciousness of what seems to be God’s Will? The repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of divergent sects in the United 
States alone find their authority in a similar claim. As- 
suredly, that teacher does not make for unity. Bishop 
Brent admits that his teacher cannot separate for him 
essential principle from prejudice and opinion, cannot tell 
him what is right and what is wrong, cannot distinguish 
for him what he is bound to believe on pain of his eternal 
salvation, and what he is free to embrace or reject as a 
mere theological conclusion. 

The difference between Bishop Brent and the members 
of the Lausanne Conference, on one side, and Catholics 
on the other, is clear. Catholics are certain that Jesus 
Christ left a visible Church with a visible Head, an au- 
thority to whom all must bow, a teacher that cannot 
err. When the Catholic Church holds, in effect, that she 
has nothing to learn from any group of earnest seekers, 
however erudite, her words are not to be attributed to 
arrogance, but to her unbroken consciousness of her 
mission. 

The price of unity, then, is submission, not to man, 
nor to human creeds, nor to the conclusions of Confer- 
ences and Congresses, but to the authority of Christ’s 
Church as embodied in his visible representative on earth, 
the Bishop of Rome. It is not charity, but a subtle re- 
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ligious indifferentism, which induces Catholics to stammer 
the message which the Church puts into their mouth. 
That marred and broken utterance leads non-Catholics 
to conclude that, when all is said and done, the Catholic 
Church is not more confident of her mission than Bishop 
Krent is of his freedom from erroneous convictions in 
religion. Missionary work of this type does.not lead the 
scattered sheep into the one true Fold, but suffers them to 
wander yet further into the desert of barren sands and 
brackish waters. 


The Court’s Lost Prestige 

E heartily agree with Chief Justice Marshall, of 

Ohio, who in an address last week at the meeting 

of the American Bar Association, said that while cor- 

ruption may long be tolerated in other branches of the 

Government, “whenever the people lose faith in the courts, 
anarchy and revolution are not far distant.” 

We are not so sure, however, that the learned judge 
is correct when he attributes the popular loss of faith in 
the courts to the effects of “propaganda.” Because of 
these unjust attacks, he thinks, “the courts have lost 
prestige, lawyers have lost business, and the law itself 
has lost caste.” In fact, we incline to believe that the 
italicized phrase indicates at least one reason, not created 
by propaganda, why Americans are beginning to distrust 
the wisdom and impartiality of the courts. If law is a 
business, they think they can deal with the lawyer, and 
should so deal with him, on an exclusive basis of dollars 
invested and returns guaranteed. 

The physician, the clergyman, and the teacher, do not 
speak of their hospital, pulpit or school “business.” Nor 
does the public. Practically all regard themselves as 
members of learned beneficent profession, bound to give 
ther best services, whenever necessary, without a thought 
of recompense. It is quite true that mercantile standards 
are invading the professions, but, so far as the general 
public is aware, the lawyer is the only professional who 
refers to his activities as “business.” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, whether he be king 
or ditch-digger, and if the lawyer demands a reasonable 
fee he demands what is rightly his. He has an appetite as 
well as his client, and he may have a wife and six chiidren 
for whom he is bound to provide. To the fee-system, 
kept within due bounds, no one can object. But after all, 
the professional man is bound to rank the fee last and 
the opportunity for service first. The lawyer who re- 
verses the order, acts against the spirit of his profession. 

The lawyer has taken a glorious part in the history of 
the political institutions of this country. At Philadelphia 
in 1776 and again in 1787 his was the directing hand. 
The man who set the Colonies aflame in old St. John’s 
Church at Richmond was Patrick Henry, a country law- 
yer, and another lawyer was the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But great as were his services in 
the past, he is now in a position to render services pos- 
sibly greater. Upon the members of the bar devolves the 
duty of restoring professional standards, and of sternly 
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interdicting the abuses through which chiefly, and not 
through unjust propaganda, “the courts have lost 
prestige.” 


Criminal Youth 


HE New York State Crime Commission has issued 

a Report which should cause serious concern to all 
interested in the rising generation. It appears that the 
median age, (that is, the age below which the younger 
half is found), of prisoners convicted of robbery “is not 
over twenty-three, while for those who commit burglary 
it is fractionally lower.” 

These ages indicate that the convicts took up a career 
which ended in violence at the very age in which the 
supervision of parents should have been most careful. 
It is evident, however, that this care was sadly lacking. 

Past experience goes to show that in a majority of 
these cases, the boy came from a home broken by divorce, 
extreme indigence, or domestic discord. In some in- 
stances, however, juvenile delinquents are found in homes 
in which, while there is no external break, father and 
mother have time for every interest, except the tre- 
mendously important interest of trying to understand and 
train a growing boy. 

The most powerful auxiliary at the disposal of the 
Catholic parent is the Catholic school. Catholics who 
entrust their sons to religionless schools have only them- 
selves to blame when trouble comes. Those who utilize 
the facilities of the Catholic school, and put themselves in 
touch with the teachers to facilitate intelligent cooperation 
between the school and the home, insure against the 
future. 

The Catholic school is inferior to none in the means it 
employs to develop the intellect, while in character-devel- 
opment it has no peer. The natural virtues are valuable 
but they can never form a Christian character. Only the 
grace of God building on nature can do that. 


Public Opinion and Agitation 

HE Sacco-Vanzetti case will, no doubt, long con- 
tinue to agitate the minds of those who were imter- 
ested in seeing those two men freed. There was so much 
confusion of thought created, so many cross currents set 
in motion, so much mere feeling aroused, that it would 
be strange if it were otherwise. The only clear points 
emerging from it all are that the higher courts were un- 
able to perceive any serious failure in the legal process 
under the trial judge, and that a group of agitators were 
able to use many good people not of their own radical 
political faith for their own purposes, to deceive most 
foreign commentators as to the real inwardness of the 
case, and to delay the execution of justice for six years. 
The New Kepublic, in its issue for August 31, under 
the title “ The Ominous Execution,” raises still another 
issue, and one still more clouded in its presentation. After 
having remarked that it is “a clear case of the failure 
of a temperate and a reasonable public agitation to pro- 
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duce any sufficient effect upon public opinion and official 
action,” it pronounces these curious words: 

But an America in which prolonged and full public discussion 
fails to influence public opinion or guide official action is a 
dangerous and an unstable America. 

These words it also features alone on the cover, with 
the title of the article. It might first of all be permitted 
to wonder what the New Republic would consider an in- 
temperate and an unreasonable agitation. But let that 
pass. What kind of logic is it that sees danger and in- 
stability in steadfastness under the charge of one of the 
best organized onsets of propaganda of these days? More- 
over, who shall say that public discussion did not influ- 
ence public opinion in this case, though in a sense ad- 
verse to the will of its organizers? Still worse, when 
did public discussion become the exclusive possession of 
only one side to any given case so that it might be said 
here to have failed? 

There is worse than confusion in all this. The func- 
tion of public discussion in a democracy is fairly clear. 
It is a necessary preliminary to the formation of any true 
public opinion. Its purpose is to ascertain the truth, not 
to make either one side or the other prevail. Public 
opinion is not a matter of mere will, but a matter of 
knowledge. Discussion is supposed to enlighten it, not 
to influence it. “Our traditional securities have ceased to 
be secure,” continues the New Republic. But what does 
this mean? Merely that the New Republic’s side of the 
discussion failed to prevail? Our security lies in the full- 
est discussion of public questions. Was there any gag on 
discussion? If this case of Sacco and Vanzetti can be 
taken as a criterion, our securities are securer than ever. 
If this agitation failed to move public opinion, as the 
New Republic admits, it was not through any lack of dis- 
cussion. If public opinion failed to be moved by the 
agitation, might it not rather be that many people still 
look on such matters as things to be convincea about, not 
things to be pushed into? 

If there is anything ominous about this case, it is 
precisely here. It is indeed a sign of danger when an in- 
creasingly large number of people look on public opinion 
as mass-emotion, not as mass-knowledge. It is this which 
makes such agitation possible as the pro-Calles drive last 
winter, the more remote pro-Russian-recognition agita- 
tion, and the more recent pro-Chinese-Nationalist propa- 
ganda. The strange part of it is that those who engineered 
the Mexican, Russian and Chinese agitations, are proven 
to be the same who attempted to free Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Liberty apparently means nothing to them, for 
Calles means the very opposite of liberty. Public welfare 
means nothing to them, else why the friendship for Rus- 
sia? Peace means nothing, for their Chinese heroes have 
turned out to be mere vulgar militarists. What they want 
is influence. And influence they will not have, as long 
as the majority of our people still continue to look on 
public opinion as a thing of the mind, not of the emotions 
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Brain-Pans and Logic 


Francis P. LeBurre, S. J. 


ORE than two millenniums ago, Pindar wrote 
M “Children of a day, what are we? What are 

we not? Man is a dream of a shadow.” To 
feel that pagan despair is bad enough, but today we are 
told that man is the dream of a pre-anthropoid, pre- 
simian ancestor, of less respectability than a shadow— 
and the present despair is worse. 

It grows tiresome to re-affirm old facts, but recently, 
as often before, our daily press featured two pronounce- 
ments, of quite unequal value it is true. On July 24, 
the New York Times, under the headline “ Says Breed- 
ers Give Proof of Evolution,” quoted excerpts from 
“The Present Status of Evolution” by Professor Henry 
C. Cowles in the Journal of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, for July, 1927. Prior to that in the same paper 
for July 13, we read “Says Apes Founded Basis of 
Morality ” under which title a half-column was devoted 
to an article, “ The Brain of Prehistoric Man,” by Dr. 
Frederick Tilney, M.D., in the Archwes of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, June, 1927. About this same article the 
New York World in its editorial section, July 17, carried 
almost a page of matter—pictures, flamboyant headlines 
and all. Such blasts at the public intelligence, which is 
usually quite uninformed about such matters, demand 
counter-blasting. 

Dr. Cowles can be dismissed rather rapidly because he 
does not seem to know what evolution is. This is clear 
from his definition: “ Evolution may perhaps be satis- 
factorily defined as the unfolding or development of 
organisms as opposed to their sudden special creation 
and continued existence without modification.” Evolu- 
tion is no such thing, and special creation never demanded 
that living things be unmodifiable. His stock-in-trade are 
the old arguments from similarity, the irrepressible 
“ gill-slits ” and “ tails”, and the geologic record wherein 
“the whole [sic!] history of evolution of the horse and 
of many plants and animals is clearly depicted.” (That 
sounds like one of Cecil de Mille’s headlines.) “Un- 
answerable arguments in favor of the theory of evolu- 
tion are afforded by changes that are taking place today 
beneath our eyes.” These changes? We breed different 
kinds of dogs, cabbages and most of all, the loganberry! 
Yes, and the fierce Fundamentalists—poor fellows, do 
not tell them so—out-evolutionize the evolutionists. They 
hold to the unity of the human race. So do the scientists. 
But— 

In a sense, the fundamentalists may be regarded as more ardent 
evolutionists than are the men of science, since fundamentalists 
think of these great changes [into “yellow, red, white and black 
races” and “Germans, Italians, Irish and French”] as having 
been brought about in less than 6,000 years, whereas the men of 
science regard such changes as requiring a vastly longer time. 


Professor Cowles’ abstract of his lecture is unscholarly. 
It deserves notice only because it is typical of much that 
the news-sheets play up. 

Dr. Tilney’s article evidences much scholarly research 
but one who knows the real facts upon which the learned 
physician had to work and admits he has to work, is 
gripped by an overwhelming sense of futility. A few 
bones and these patched together inferentially and thence 
an endocranial cast and then an inference from which 
other inferences! A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link and all the links in Dr. Tilney’s chain, except the 
bones themselves, are not weak, they are only inferred 
to be there! It is all love’s labor lost. 

It is difficult to comment in short compass on an 
article of forty-six pages which brings in many sciences. 
But the attempt will be made to cut away the props and 
then we can quite safely let the superstructure take care 
of itself. 

“The human family, according to most conservative 
[italics ours] authority, has been in existence for more 
than a half million years,” is a good opening sentence as 
an example of scientific precision but it can well dove- 
tail in with “in order to gain some idea of what the 
brain of primitive man was like, it is necessary to depend 
on certain circumstantial evidence.” Dr. Tilney feels 
that “this admission may seem to put the case in its 
most unfavourable light.” It does, but that need not 
damn it. Any sane man will examine circumstantial evi- 
dence. But as we read on and on, we feel the “ maybe’s ” 
attendant upon the “ probably’s” themselves modifying 
the “ perhaps’s’”’ are just too much for credence. 

Pithecanthropus Erectus is there of course, and by 
the way the reconstructions of MacGregor and the paint- 
ings of Knight to show what they think might have been, 
though the evolutionist Boule told Messrs. MacGregor, 
Knight and others not to show such things in public. 
“ Although the humanity of this fossil is disputed by some 
authorities,” it is examined as a missing-link and there- 
after from that one problematical skull a race is inferred. 
“He was capable of more advantageous reasoning than 
gorilla or other anthropoids . . . It is also probable that 
in his manual dexterity he was right-handed . . . He 
had learned to speak . . . Doubtless his linguistic at- 
tainments were extremely crude.” Yes, “doubtless” if 
the moving scene depicted by Scott Elliott (“ Prehistoric 
Man,” Ch. IT, p. 45) be true, or if, as some suspect, 
old Pithecanthropus was a microcephalic idiot. “From 
the femur of Pithecanthropus, it is assumed that he stood 
and walked erect.” Yes, but was it his? And what 
about the exostoses? 

Then comes Eoanthropus Dawsonii, the Dawn Man 
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from Sussex downs, whose fossilized remains “ are more 
fragmentary than in the case of the Javan ape-man,” 
yes, so fragmentary that the greatest authorities are at a 
loss how to put them together. They put them together 
once and they had a chap, according to Sir Arthur 
Keith, “ who could neither breathe nor eat.” Outside of 
that, he was all right. Like Pithecanthropus and the 
femur, so too Eoanthropus may not own “right half 
of the mandible” found with him, nor the tooth that 
was set, extracted, and re-set by our most expert dental 
paleonthologists. 

Though Sir Auckland Geddes suggests the presence of 
acromegaly or of Paget’s disease in this pieced-together 
skull, Dr. Tilney manfully attacks the problem of missing- 
linking it. Of course the brain-volume may be 1,195 cc. 
(Woodward) or 1,400 cc. (Keith) or more or less ac- 
cording to others, but the learned physician !abors over 
this inflating, deflating accordion skull and then—‘ Thus 
visualized through the development of his brain, the Dawn 
Man may appear a somewhat uncertain member of the 
human family.” Yet a quotation is immediately made 
from Sir Arthur Keith: “ A survey of the convolutionary 
regions of the brain leads to the conclusion that we are 
dealing here with a simple and primitive arrangement of 
parts; but not so simple or so primitive as to make us 
wish to place the Piltdown brain in a class apart from 
modern human brains.” A “ somewhat uncertain mem- 
ber” and yet not “in a class apart”! Where are we? 
The question is wholly pertinent. 

We shall not tarry on Neanderthal man except to ask 
if “the volume of the Neanderthal brain is somewhat 
greater than that of modern races” (p. 744), how is it 
that “ during all the vast era of prehistoric time . . . man’s 
brain steadily grew ” and stopped growing with Neander- 
thal and began to decrease? (See Table 3, p. 761.) 
Again if “ Professor Elliott Smith maintains that a brain 
must reach the weight of 955 gm. (about 1,000 cc.) be- 
fore it can serve the ordinary [italics ours] needs of hu- 
man existence,” how did Gambetta prove such a power 
with only 1,600 cc.? What too about the assertion of 
Elliott and of Woodward that brain-quality, not brain- 
quantity counts? It might be well here to refer to 
an interesting sketch “ A Liter and a Half of Brains,” 
by T. Wingate Todd, Harmann Museum, Western Re- 
serve University (Science, August 5, 1927), where puz- 
zled, we read “ It is not the quantity but the quality that 
matters. It is not the quality of the whole but of the 
last small wine glassful. Taking mean values, 1,480 cc. 
are needed for a fool, 1,500 cc. for an honest man.” 

Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, Neanderthalensis are 
bad enough but “the Brain of Homo Rhodiensis” is a 
dreadful piece of logic. This skull, as we know, was 
found in a cave (at Broken Hill in Northern Rhodesia) 
the roof of which had fallen in. Dr. Tilney writes: 

Unfortunate also is the fact that the osseous remains of ani- 
mals found with the human skeletons were all of species still 
extant in Africa. The cave seems to have Leen an ancient feast- 
ing place for hyenas which dragged thither their prey. There 


is even some remote suspicion that the human remains may have 
come to their last resting place in the Bone Cave in such a 
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manner. A cleft in the roof of the cave near its far end, where 
a human skull was discovered, suggests the possibility that the 
men or women whose bones were found may have fallen into 


the cavern in relatively recent times . . . No inference may be 
drawn concerning the exact nature of this human depository. 

One can hardly believe one’s eyes. Why unfortun- 
ately? Why a remote suspicion? What about the hole 
in the roof? What about the still extant animals? 
Surely, Dr. Tilney, you are correct—‘ No inference may 
be drawn.” But you do draw inference upon inference 
through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 pages and then concluded in these 
positive statements: 

The cerebrum of Homo Rhodiensis is small, therefore, because it 
belonged to a man who, although already human, had progressed 
only a short distance toward the ultimate goal and standards of 
humanity. Elliott Smith has established a strong case for the 
great antiquity of this “strangely exotic cousin” of our family 
circle. 

Yet this same Elliott Smith (Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1922) says: “ But the cleft does leave open the possi- 
bility of the human being having fallen into the cave at a 
more recent period.” 

We sometimes wonder whether these learned men ever 
made contacts with human beings “ still extant.” Have 
they ever been to a circus and seen the “ side-show ” 
with its “ Pin-Head People,” or to a nickelodeon with 
its “ freaks,” or to any reputable medical museum or 
insane asylum? Anyway, does one malformed head prove 
anything ? 

Journalistic headliners may write for unintelligent con- 
sumption, as Eleanor A. Ray did in the World. in the 
article referred to: 

The study of the brain of apes and men strongly supports 
the theory of evolution which claims that we are descended from 
the great apes; also our modern brain is as far removed from 
perfection as were the covered wagons of a generation ago from 
the airplanes of today. 

Well, many real up-to-the-minute evolutionists do not 
claim descent from any ape, and Miss Ray ought to know 
that before she takes pen in hand to write, and she ought 
to know just where Dr. Tilney stands, for he says (p. 763) 
—‘ The human race in this sense does not bear any an- 
cestral relation to any of the known apes, living or ex- 
tinct.” 

It were bad enough were writers and teachers palming 
off false theories about stars and planets. But this evo- 
lution-stuff bites down into the lives of men and, thanks 
in great part to it (Dr. Tilney says: “Nor had Rhodesian 
man divested himself of those marks of the beast ”) they 
are fast taking back to themselves not the physiological 
marks but the wrecking marks of the immorality of the 
beasts. As Tennyson well says, if man be but a high- 
grade animal— 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tear ecah other in their slime, 

Were mellow-music match’d with him. 


Dr. Tilney could have used his fine powers to better 


effect than to the building of evolutionistic pyramids in- 
vertedly on the top of a few disputed bones. 
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A Bachelor Girl Speaks to Old Maids 
Mary E. McGILvi 


F there is truth at all in the hackneyed belief that there 
I is some fire where there is much smoke, and in the 
further assertion that people (except polished diplomats ) 
talk about the subject that is most on the mind, doubtless 
there is an impelling urge expressed in this “ Old Maid” 
topic that has found space in our leading Catholic weekly 
in the last several months. 

As a member of this coterie, I arise from my seat in 
life to protest. There is something undignified about 
our girls voicing the pain, if it be such, arising from their 
state of single blessedness. I hold no brief for people, 
married or single, who pretend to think or believe that 
which is patently untrue, and who lead hypocritical lives 
in their placid assertions of contentment when their faces 
reveal to the world the rebellious fermentation of their 
spirits. And I know it is quite normal, sane and becoming 
for most folks to anticipate matrimony. 

The seed of anticipation is sown by the Creator. Mar- 
riage is indisputably the vocation of the majority. Fur- 
ther, if this be a fact, it is quite proper that the human 
soil, if I may so speak, be fertilized with right living, 
watered with the dew of good deeds, and plowed and 
harrowed with sacrifice and thought of others. Having 
thus prepared the soil the wise virgin lights her lamp and 
goes forth to look for a wholesome, pleasing and upright 
husband, that together they may enjoy the result of her 
maidenly cultivation. There is nothing bold about this. 

t is good common sense. The finest man in the world, 

looking for the purest, sweetest girl in the universe, would 
have difficulty finding her if she hides in the basement, 
seeks timid retreats in the attic, or shelters behind a 
haystack, or after maturity, wraps the skirts of a selfish 
mother about her. 

Right now eyebrows ascend. Every last one of you 
wonders how in the world a maiden could wrap her 
mother’s skirts about her in these days of abbreviated 
apparel, and the inquiry echoes: Where is the young girl 
who would suffer restraint and bide-a-wee when the auto 
honks, the trombone wails and the country club invites? 
But there are such girls. Some of the finest girls are 
sacrificial companions to selfish mothers, who absorb their 
youth and deprive them of early spontaneous enjoyments ; 
unfortunately, these girls sometimes help swell the ranks 
of our dissatisfied old maids. 

What I want to know is, if these girls are not willing 
to carry through, why do they begin? They ought to mix 
in a modest way. Proximity is a great aid to matrimony. 
How can a man love a girl if he doesn’t know her, hear 
her voice, look into her eyes, thrill to her individual man- 
nerisms, be inspired by her real character that finds natur- 
al expression when the occasion arises? 

And I will tell you some more about these precious 
men. They are the finest ever. Frankly, I like them 
better than women, but the trouble with me is I like them 
all. I like rich and poor, good-looking and scarred, bright 
and stupid, clean and manly (these I just Jove), and the 
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sin-stained—there is something about them too—the po- 
tentiality for good that is asleep, perhaps; and the sick 
and quiet appeal to me, because they are in pain; the well 
and the up-and-doing, because they exhilarate ; the success- 
tul, because they teem with magnetic energy (success does 
not necessarily imply money acquisition) ; and the failures 
—yes, I like them. 1 do not pity them (no one likes to 
be pitied), but I try to understand them and sympathize 
with them in a boosting way. And there is another reason 
for interest in failures. It is the knowledge that from 
failure often comes the greatest success, expressed in 
spiritual growth and steady increase in good character. 

But if you are looking for a husband and not loving 
every mother’s son—even the jail-bird, because he belongs 
to God and has a soul like you and me—-I would suggest 
that you be not so generous in your affections. For in- 
stance, definite concentration might be more effective, 
for the selection of a life-companion is slightly different 
from this blanket love we entertain for all human beings. 

In the first place, a husband should be good; next, he 
should be capable of making an honest living and meeting 
current expenses and providing for the future, to a small 
extent at least; and last but none the less important, he 
should have good health to start. The omnipotent God 
alone knows what he will have in the finish, but it is poor 
judgment to begin the matrimonial race with a delicate 
husband, unless he has plenty of this world’s goods, so 
securely tied up that he cannot spend or lose it. 

In addition, some of us, though not eugenists, believe 
that the unborn generation is entitled to no meager con- 
sideration when matrimony is embraced. I know I sound 
hard-shelled, but my observations lead to the conviction 
that marriage is a difficult state and that the love between 
man and woman needs physical food as well as the bliss 
of dreams. Also, in most climates, it requires housing, 
and suitable raiment is rather in keeping with convention. 
It would grieve me to have an “Old Maid” judge me 
cynical, and I would consider it a violation of conscience 
to discourage marriage. However, the first would be 
but a matter of private opinion, while the latter will be 
well cared for by nature. God saw to that. There is not 
a Christian woman on earth, who enters marriage deter- 
mined to do the will of God, who would have the courage 
to undertake the crucifixions of the state if her heart 
did not loudly pound in her ears that the compensations 
would overbalance the sacrifices. 

Now, I am assuming that girls verging on old maiden- 
hood, or perhaps already in the territory, have not lost 
hope and are still prepared to make a final effort. This 
being true, having looked them over and decided upon one 
or more who might do (if you are capable of compromise, 
some of us are not), then get to work. Time flies. There 
is a short cut. It is a modest road, perfectly decent and 
guaranteed. In nine cases out of ten, all things being 
equal, or nearly so, it will work. Of course, I assume you 
will put your eyes on someone congenial. Personally, I 
would risk a fifty-year voyage, from pole to pole, in the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, through pros- 
perity and adversity, with a congenial mate with no fear 
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for the future ; but love (so-called) is not sufficient. After 
a while its fine edge becomes dull, and soon thereafter all 
the distasteful mannerisms, prickly antagonisms and un- 
classified frictions arise and are duly noted. That is when 
the trouble begins. Mind you, I have not been married, 
byt I have always looked on and been highly entertained. 
You can learn all these things if you keep your eyes open 
and are not obsessed with a cheated feeling that they 
have something that you have not and should by all rights 
have. 

Here’s a recipe for getting husbands, old maids, one 
and all. Truly, I have noticed it brings results. And if 
you do not get one, the sort of recipe I suggest will cure 
your ailment and perhaps after a while you really will 
not want one. 

Cultivate your mind and heart and be responsive. Men 
do not like dumb-bells; neither do they like women who 
talk too much. Draw them out—they adore expressing 
themselves ; tell then: how splendid a thing they are do- 
ing (if it is true), but above all be sincere. Tactful truth 
attracts, insincere praise makes a man feel foolish. They 
are not half so simple as some are led to believe, when 
it comes to a woman’s way. 

Keep your hands to yourself but be unsparing with 
your figurative pats on the shoulder. They love it. Who 
would not? That is what is called human interest. The 
saints used it unsparingly—the loved ones, at least; some 
ascetics, perhaps, were frosts. This sort of human interest 
is composed of throbbing kindness, warmth of feeling, 
an expansion of heart, a forgetfulness of self, and an 
impelling desire to make the other person happy. Men 
like that. 

Be firm when occasion arises. No real man likes an 
easy-mark. The libertine will top-toe before virtue, if 
the maiden, through the grace of God in her soul, persists 
in her purity. Even he thrills in a holy way to that, 
though long ago sated in indulgence. 

As far as your means permit, make your personal ap- 
pearance attractive. Most men have considerable ego. 
“ I” is not dotted; it is usually capitalized. They wish 
the girl they “take out” (you know, they have a right 
to get acquainted before they propose) to be a credit to 
them. In other words, they want to be proud of her, 
which is reasonable. They do not want you conspicuous 
but they do want you attractive. Men are fearfully afraid 
of being made fun of, and they sometimes turn a lovely 
girl down because she does not look right. This does not 
imply that a girl need gown herself extravagantly or be- 
yond her means; but rather, that she give some thought to 
her ensemble. I know many girls with limited finances, 
who make the nickels count and their appearance is always 
pleasing. 

It is always well to put a soft pedal on your voice. A 
loud voice gets on a man’s nerves, while a soft, modulated 
one soothes him and he wants to come again and hear it. 
Musical cadences help drown the feverish clamors in his 
life. 

It is not kind to spend all of his money either, but at 
the same time I would not encourage him in tight-wad 
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habits. He would be simply terrible to live with if, after 
marriage, he analyzed the copper from which every penny 
that finds lodgings in his trouser’s pocket is made. But 
if you are considerate, he will be encouraged to become 
better acquainted with you. Some men experience posi- 
tive fear of girls. No wonder, when maidens nowadays 
often develop into veritable gold-diggers. An honest man 
has just so much he can afford to spend. If more is de- 
manded, there is only one safe thing for him to do—flee! 

Cheerfulness is another legitimate lure. A merry laugh, 
an understanding smile, a little nod of the head, are all 
simple graces, but they attract. And above all things 
(present day customs indicating falsely to the contrary) 
purity wins. Purity, coupled with graciousness, flanked 
with common sense, stripped of prudery, is still the strong- 
est magnet a girl has to attract a man worthy of her ef- 
fort. Simplicity, or natural behavior, is another aid. 
Men like to feel comfortable, and they resent being sub- 
merged in an atmosphere of artificiality. 

Maybe I am presumptuous to tell you these things— 
indeed, I may be assassinated by some of our old maids— 
but my womanhood has experienced a burning resentment 
over all this “old maid” persiflage. Some of us are 
pleased with our lot and unless the one appears who would 
really be our complement (and we are not sentimental 
dreamers at that), we immeasurably prefer a single path 
in life. 

There are many satisfying outlets for affection. Our 
immediate loved ones, our relatives and friends, claim 
first attention; a selfish world is hungry for disinterested 
love, and the whole of the human family is waiting for 
the warmth of our smiles. Also, we may gather sweets 
from nature. The flowers, the trees, the birds, the 
animals, the running water, the mountain tops, all tell us 
true stories of God and bring thrilling messages which 
help fill our souls with gladness. Each child we meet should 
find a place in our hearts, whether it be one of God’s 
favored little ones or a poor, scrawny, or otherwise af- 
flicted bit of babyhood. 

Last and greatest of all, we have God, the Mass and 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Immaculate Mother of Jesus, 
and all of Our Lord’s gracious gifts to bring us peace 
and lasting joys. 

We are not Pollyannas. We experience sorrow. We 
know defeats. We have heartaches. Insufficiencies crop 
up like weeds, but towering above all is the flower of 
Faith, the nectar of Hope, and the fruit of Love. 

Neither are we saints. We are cram full of faults and 
sometimes we are cantankerous and “ pesky,” but we are 
not discontented, and we are living for and thinking of 
someone besides ourselves. 

I think it is time for the dissatisfied old maids either 
to follow the formula I give and capture, without any 
feeling of piracy, some perfectly good husband, or to join 
the ranks of all of us busy and happy single women. 

Old maids are welcome to our city of content. But I 
hasten to inform them that the gate is not ajar. It is 
necessary for them to have a key to enter our sanctum. 
The key has to be individually made by each one who 
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enters. It is moulded from one’s outlook on life and 
one’s willing acceptance of a state that God intended, or 
at any rate has permitted. I have not the space to argue 
whether willing bachelorhood, unselfishly lived, is a voca- 
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tion, and if the space were allotted, I do not know that I 
am mentally equipped for the debate. But this I do know. 
Whether maidenhood is elective or thrust upon us, God’s 
grace is sufficient. 


Catechism in Verse 


Joun L. Coocan, S. J. 


Catholic boy of the public schools does not be- 

come easier as Sunday sports, moving pictures, and 
swimming-pools multiply and spread. Weekly Mass 
is a comparatively simple thing for even the roving 
boy, who here has the good example of some at least of 
his elders at home and down the block. But to this young 
American singled out for catechism class on a Sunday 
afternoon, the cross on the parish church seems to stand 
a menace against a clear blue sky. He envies the freedom 
of his seniors and looks forward impatiently to the time 
when he may spend the afternoon among the “little 
wanton boys that swim on bladders” or elsewhere as he 
prefers, without having to compose a plausible story for 
the folks when he reaches home. 

A very real sore spot in the mind of this once-a-week 
catechism pupil is the matter of memorizing. His lessons 
seem so long, so dry; he misses the help of daily drill, and 
consequently has no certain, solid knowledge of matter 
once seen on which to build. His home study, therefore, 
he puts off as long as it is not peremptorily demanded by 
his elders, and finally drags himself off, with little or no 
preparation, unwillingly to school. Frequently he does 
not arrive, for his pride forbids the display of his igno- 
rance before the better prepared parish-school students 
and those discouraging girls who always know their lesson. 
Thus, failing all instruction, he loses faith and practice, 
and adds one more drop to the vast leakage from the 
Church. 

This matter of disgust engendered in the young by 
formal catechetical memory work under such adverse 
circumstances has strongly inclined some authorities to do 
away with all such memory work. The scanty knowledge 
thus acquired is too dearly bought if it is the cause of 
resentment and bitterness in the matter of one’s religion. 
And while we know that such catechizing has many 
complications, we feel that a suggestion which promises 
some relief is worthy of serious attention. 

In his recent book, “ An Old Man’s Jottings,” Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S. J., says to our purpose: 

The Arians, Newman tells us, put their heresy into verses, and 
got their people to sing them, which they found an efficient 
instrument of propaganda. When will the apt manipulator of 
verses and inventor of rhymes arise, who will set forth the 
Catechism in rhyme? ..... Such versified doctrine, learnt 
in childhood, would stay in the mind for life; it would be an aid 
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in many an hour of temptation, and a beaconlight on many a dark 
day. And if, by the kindly uplifting of the spirit, the rhymester 
did at times rise to real poetry, then there would come forth a 
hymn, to be sung in churches. 

Commenting on this suggestion, Father John Lyons, 
S.J., founder and Director of the widespread and rapidly 
growing Catholic Instruction League, has given this 
hearty approval : 

I have seen the scheme in operation on a small scale and have 
found it highly successful. It is just what we want. If we had 
the right kind of verses our whole catechetical work with the 
very young and the neglected would be immensely improved. The 
work of memorizing would be almost entirely done away with, 
and the verses would sing themselves through the children’s minds 
for life. 

But what of the attitude of our hierarchy towards the 
plan? Of the eight American Archbishops replying (three 
of these are Cardinals), not one expresses opposition. One 
Archbishop, favorably located, speaks thus of his largely 
foreign-language diocese : 

Yes, these people are very poetic, and therefore like verse. 

They have so many beautiful hymns, etc. which they use, we might 
say, daily; and even the rosary they say, or rather sing, in verse. 
And, the memory of some of these people! Why, I have heard 
them sing by memory as many as forty to fifty “stanzas” of their 
songs,—which often made me feel very much ashamed. Therefore, 
yes, they would prefer the whole Doctrina Christiana in verse, 
and they would learn it by heart. 
Of course the verse catechism has been tried too little of 
late to have won a general and positive approval; but it 
is evident that present methods have not so commended 
themselves to our hierarchy as to be considered the 
ultimate. 

In developing this verse form we are not breaking new 
ground but merely modernizing and Americanizing a 
method which was used locally during the Middle Ages 
and later, but which has for the most part disappeared 
along with the many beautiful liturgical practices of other 
days. In England, for example, not merely has catechism 
been taught in verse but sermons have thus been spoken. 
Two such catechisms were the “ Lay Folks Catechism” 
and the “ Speculum Christiani,” both English translations 
of the original Latin. And even Erasmus turned a prose 
catechism into hexameter verse. 

In India St. Francis Xavier, his -biographer says, 
adapted the verse method to his needs: 

This practice so spread itself abroad both in Goa and in other 
places that everywhere in the schools, highways, streets, houses, 
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fields, and ships, there were instead of vain and idle songs, sung 
and heard the principles of Christian faith with great delight. 
Wherefore it grew to a custom that children who could scarce 
speak did strive to sing most of those verses by heart. 

And again: 

In Amboyna and Cape Comorin and wherever else he taught, 
his prayers and teaching sank into their hearts as if they had 
been taught them by the Apostles themselves; and his Catechism 
was taught all over India, the children singing it as they went to 
and came from school; and in the streets at night the slaves and 
boys and girls as they passed about were heard to sing no other 
songs than his. 

It is interesting to note that Father T. Gavan Duffy, 
speaking now of the natives themselves, says of his own 
eastern Christians even today: 

Such is the attraction of music for the Moys that it very soon 
became the policy of the school to teach the entire catechism, 
prayers and rule of life in rude verse, to the tune of suitable 
hymns. 

The plan proved very successful with Pére Maunoir, 
S. J., in his work among the Bretons, while of similar 
methods in Spain, Paul van Dyke thus quotes in his 
“Tgnatius Loyola”: 

In the whole city (Grenada) day or night nothing else was 
sung by big or little except the Christian doctrine. The workers 
at trades in the city and the farmers in the fields solaced their 
labors with this song and mothers did not blush to learn it from 
their sons Four hundred boys (no small number for 
that little city) met on Sundays and feast days to recite the 
catechism. They were keen to point out the mistakes of their 
comrades; and those who said it best had prizes, rosaries or pious 
books, and so many learned it well that sometimes it was neces- 
sary to give seventy or eighty prizes. 

Of verse catechisms in America I know none save 
Protestant, and none of these were printed since the 
Revolution. Few of our Catholics seem to have tried the 
method extensively, but from the experience of a Miss- 
issippi catechist, Mr. David J. Smith, we see that there, at 
least, verse is eminently satisfactory. He writes: 

I myself learned the catechism in verse as a child, and it has 
never left my memory. I teach my pupils in the same way, as the 
recollection of those old verses puts one back in the memories of 
childhood. One finds himself humming, almost unconsciously, 
some of those songs of his youth. 

Of this same class we read in a letter from Right Rev- 
erend R. O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez: 

We have in our diocese a very efficient lay Catechist who 
teaches the children of his catechism classes to sing doctrinal 
hymns. One hymn that I heard contained in brief but very appro- 
priate form the doctrine of the seven Sacraments—another the 
meaning of the Ten Commandments, etc. These children seemed 
to take a delight in singing these hymns and I am sure that they 
will remember with far greater ease what they have learned in 
this delightful way than lessons that might be taught them in 
other less attractive forms. 

Regarding a somewhat specialized field, Most Reverend 
John T. MecNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, makes 


these comments: 

I can see a certain field in which your idea could be worked 
out with excellent results. I wish that we could get some poet 
_.. to write hymns for our Negroes which would contain much 
of the Church’s doctrine. If these verses could then be put to 
music that would captivate the Negro, we might hope to do much 
for this neglected people. 
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We are pleased to find, too, Father William R. Kelly 
approving of simple verses for the young and utilizing 
such occasionally in his catechism for First Communion. 

The purpose of this article is to invite a statement of 
personal experience from those actually in the field, in 
order finally to discover a cooperative remedy should 
there appear a common need. Has catechism in verse any 
possibilities which urge a trial, not now to supersede all 
‘rose catechisms, but as an aid to the young and 
neglected? What verses are already available? Where 
has the method been tried, and what are its results? What 
say our experienced catechists ? 


Iron and Arsenic in the Human Body 


JAMEs J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


URRENT materialism has been emphasizing so 

much the material side of man, that it is no wonder 
that special attention has in recent years been focused 
upon the material composition of the human body and 
the value of the ingredients that make it up so far as 
they may be quoted at ordinary market prices. About 
five-sixths of the body is water which is so common, 
though priceless, that no value is placed on it. The next 
most important ingredient is fat, needed for lubrication, 
cushioning and heat-conservation purposes. There is 
about enough of it in the average human body to make 
some six cakes of ordinary kitchen soap. Of course al- 
most needless to say without any scent. That has to come 
from somewhere else. Human beings do not ordinarily 
produce anything that is odoriferously pleasant. This is 
plain everyday soap, the kind that sells about six bars for 
a quarter. There is enough lime to whitewash a good- 
sized pig pen or hen coop, about the quantity that the 
country store man will make you pay fifteen or twenty 
cents for unless he knows you are from the city, when 
the price may be a quarter. There is just about enough 
phosphorous and sufficient sulphur to make two boxes 
of matches, say another ten cents. 

Then there are some more commonplace ingredients. 
There is nearly enough sugar to fill an ordinary small- 
sized sugar bowl and nearly enough salt to fill an indi- 
vidual salt cellar. This would make six or seven cents 
more. There is about as much iron as in an ordinary ten- 
penny nail or as is contained in perhaps three or four 
used safety-razor blades. If there is any less expensive 
source of iron than that, nobody knows of it. The iron 
in the body is extremely important but the quantity of it 
we need could be bought at any time for about a hun- ° 
dredth of a cent or perhaps less and it is only, if it were 
in the shape of watch springs or some other very delicate 
metallic form, that it would have any real market price. 
There may be a couple of cents’ worth of iodine and then 
there are a few other minor accessories. It has been cal- 
culated that the average man of 150 pounds is worth 
about ninety-five cents at a bargain sale, marked down, 
as it were, from a dollar, or to put the price in more 
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yeneric terms market-wise, sixty-two and a half cents a 
hundred on the hoof, as he stands. 

Manifestly associated with all this material there is 
something which eludes observation so far as materials 
are concerned. There is something that enables the com- 
bination of these cheap ingredients to write Homer’s 
Iliad or Dante’s Divine Comedy or Shakespeare’s plays, 
or to paint the Sistine Madonna or Velasquez’ or Fran- 
cois Millets great pictures, or to design the Farthenon 
or Notre Dame or St. Peter’s, or to write the Ninth 
Symphony or the Mass of Marcellus. The more one 
thinks about the material of which man is composed and 
its sordid triviality, the more surprising are, if you con- 
centrate your thought on that, the marvelous things that 
he can do. Some of the zoologists talk of him as a tool- 
making and a tool-using animal, as if that represented 
all that man was in comparison to the animals. But of 
course man is ever so much more than a tool-making and 
a tool-using animal, though no other animal ever makes 
or uses tools. Man is an idea-making animal. We are 
not interested in the workmen who built St. Peter’s, ex- 
cept as brother human beings, but we are mightily in- 
terested in the man from whose thinking powers came 
the design of St. Peter’s and the men from whom the 
great thoughts of the world have come. How less than 
a dollar’s worth of matter forms the earthy basis of the 
being that gives us these. There is the supreme mystery 
of humanity. Certainly it is not cleared for us by length, 
explanations, all of which end in terms of mere materi. 
substances. 

Perhaps even more interesting just at the present time 
is the fact gradually coming to be recognized very clearly 
by the physiologists and biologists, that it is the infin- 
itesimals in the human body, that is the ingredients which 
exist in it in such minute quantities that they would 
scarcely be noticed except by the most meticulous ob- 
servation and investigation that are by far the most im- 
portant. Indeed some of them are absolutely essential 
to life and its processes. We have, as was said, prob- 
ably not more than a hundredth of a cent’s worth of iron 
in us representing altogether four thousandths of the body 
weight ; but that is of such cardinal significance that with- 
out it life and above all the intellectual life is quite im- 
possible. More surprising still, the amount of iodine in 
the body does not exceed a hundredth of the amount of 
iron that we have and may be represented by four hun- 
dred thousandths of body weight (.00004) and yet that 
veritably almost infinitesimal quantity makes all the dif- 
ference not alone between life and death, but even a com- 
_ paratively slight variation in the amount of the iodine 
present in the tissues makes all the difference between 
an intellectual being and a blithering idiot. Nothing will 
so soon disturb intellectual powers as any interference 
with the iodine-balance of the body. We must have our 
iodine though we need so little of it that it would seem 
surely that we could get along without it. But then this 
is one of the mysteries of the body and they are being 
multiplied and not solved as so many people think by the 
progress of modern science. 
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Recently the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been calling attention to another element 
which is probably always present in the body and has 
great biologic significance. This is zinc which, until a few 
years ago when the French bio-chemists devoted them- 
selves to the investigation of it, was not considered to be 
an ingredient in the tissues at all. Zinc was often found 
in minute quantities in animal tissues and in plants but 
it was supposed to be the result of accidental contamina- 
tion. As the result of more and more study, it seems 
clear that zinc plays some very important role in intra- 
cellular metabolism, that is in the nutritional processes 
which occur within the ultimate units that make up the 
tissues. It occurs in a great many plants and some studies 
made at Harvard in recent years seem to point almost 
inevitably to the conclusion that human tissues are con- 
tinually bathed in a medium that contains zinc and that 
in addition every human being carries a definite store of 
zinc with hit. 

Manganese is also now considered to be probably a 
normal constitutent of human tissues and there is some 
question whether aluminum and copper are not also nec- 
essary for human metabolic processes. Fairhall, whose 
investigations of the zinc problem at the Harvard School 
of Public Health have summed up knowledge in the mat- 
ter and added original observations, asserts that in normal 
foods iron, zinc and manganese occur in about the same 
amounts, whereas the other familiar metals, lead, arsenic 
and mercury, which are distinctly poisonous, are either 
wholly absent or are present as in the case of arsenic in 
extremely minute quantities as compared with the three 
non-poisonous metals that now seem to claim definite con- 
sideration as playing an important if not actually an es- 
sential role in human nutrition. 

There was an old German expression “ without phos- 
phorus, no thought,” founded on the fact that phosphorus 
is more common in the nervous system than any other 
part of the body. Fish contains a good deal of phos- 
phorus, and so in the old days fish was considered par- 
ticularly valuable as a brain food, though many of us 
wondered why we felt anything but intellectually alert 
on days of abstinence. With much more truth it can be 
said, “ without iron, or without iodine” and very prob- 
ably also, “ without zinc, no thought,” because the life 
processes will not be capable of furnishing the substratum 
of physical activity for it. 

Biological chemistry is multiplying the mysteries of 
the human body all the time. What it is that coordinates 
all these various elements and has arranged that, in spite 
of the fact that we know nothing about these infin- 
itestimals, our natural foods supply them to us in just the 
quantities needed, grows more and more mysterious as 
time goes on. To say that chance rules an organism in 
which so many minutiae must be regulated with the most 
absolute nicety, is one of those heights of absurdity that 
can only provoke a smile. Science in the course of the 
progress of its accumulation of knowledge brings ever 
more and more emphatically into view the reductio ad 
absurdum of materialism. 
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Education 


The Church’s Law on Education 
Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


LTHOUGH a venerated friend shakes his orthodox 

head in vague warning, I immediately fell in love 
with the /V’eek. What the variation from the Rule of 
Faith may be I am unable to say; the issue for July 21 
which came today 1s impeccable. Ferhaps the Editor of 
the Week once glanced witn a jaundiced eye at one of 
those new devotions that edify some and leave others cold. 
but a bit fearful that they are overlooking a spiritual bet, 
as it were. I do not know; but in any case, the issue for 
July 21, the first I have seen, is in no danger of the faggot. 
It is pungent, but orthodox, and as novel as an Jte, Missa 
est, well sung. Incidentally, it may be useful to men- 
tion that this journal is published at Calcutta, at Rs. 10 
per annum. 

But the Supplement for July 21 is worth that many 
lakhs, for it contains a Memorandum to the Chief Min- 
ister and Minister for Education in the Government of 
Madras, the Honorable Dr. P. Subbarayan, submitted by 
a Committee at the direction of the Hierarchy for Soutli- 
ern India. Here we find an excellent statement of thie 
(Church’s law on education, as well as a discussion of a 
school problem which is ours as well as India’s. In 
yiew of the proposed revision of the Madras Elementary 
Edue¢ation Act of 1920 and of the Grant-in-Aid Code, 
the Bishops thought it advisable that the Government 
should have (1) a statement of Catholic educational 
principles, (2) suggestions for safeguarding these 
principles in new legislation adopted for the Presidency, 
and (3) an account of some details in which Catholic 
interests had, in the past, been overlooked, and of others 
which might be jeopardized by radical changes in the ed- 
jucational law. 

The Committee, consisting of the Rev. T. Gavan Duffy. 
well-known in this country, H. Pezzoni, R.F.C. Mascaren- 
‘has, S. Arpudasamy Udayar, J. A. Saldanha ,and C. J. 
Varkey, forwarded its Memorandum to the Government 
on July 1, 1927. Part I, setting forth the Church’s 
principles in education, is so well done that I need not 
apologize for quoting the greater part of it. 

“ The Catholic Church in its written law (available for 
.public reference under the title of Codex Juris Canonici. 
‘Vatican P ress, Rome, 1927), formally claims certain defi- 
‘nite rights in the matter of school management, and lays 
down certain definite educational principles which con- 
stitute a ‘sacred policy binding on the conscience of all 
,Catholi¢ parents. 

“ Our first object in submitting the present Memoran- 
,lum is .to.make sure that the above principles shall not 
.escape the notice of the Government, lest inadvertently 
‘there be included in the proposed new elementary school 
‘legislation of the Presidency any ruling in direct opposi- 

;tion to the Canon Law by which Catholics are bound. 

The pertinent Canons (or Sections) are as follows: 
Carton 1113. Parents -have the strictest obligation to do all in 
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their power to secure the religious and moral and also the physical 
and mental education of their children, as well as to provide for 
their temporal welfare. 

Canon 1372. From childhood all the Faithful must be so edu- 
cated that not only are they taught nothing contrary to Faith 
or morals, but that religious and moral training take the chief 


place. 
Canon 1373. In every elementary school religious instruc- 
tion adapted to the age of the children must be given. Young 


people attending high schools or colleges must be given more 
complete instruction in religion, and the Bishops will take care 
that this is done by priests conspicuous for zeal and learning. 
Canon 1374. Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, 
neutral, or mixed schools, that is, such as are also open to non- 
Catholics. It is for the Bishop of the place alone to decide, 
according to the instructions of the Apostolic See, in what cir- 
cumstances and with what precautions attendance at such schools 
may be tolerated without danger of perversion to the pupils. 
Canon 1375. The Church has the right of establishing schools 
of every grade, not only elementary schools, but middle and 


higher schools as _ well. 

“ Briefly, Catholic parents are bound to send their 
children to Catholic schools (a Catholic school being, for 
general purposes, a school under Catholic management 
in which a distinctively Catholic atmosphere is main- 
tained). This implies the duty (and consequent right) 
of Catholic parents to insist upon having schools of their 
own wherever the number of Catholic children permits. 

“In exceptional cases and for special reasons, Cath- 
olic parents can obtain leave to send their children to 
non-Catholic schools, provision being made to safeguard 
the Faith and the spiritual interests of the children. 
This implies the duty (and consequent right) of Cath- 
olic parents to oppose any legal bar being placed to 
the securing of these ‘safeguards.’ The rights of par- 
ents are paramount in the education of their children; 
the State may penalize neglect; it may exact a certain 
standard of efficiency; but it must contrive to do so with- 
out violating the rights or the conscience of the family, 
which is the basic unit of society. Consequently: 

“(1) Any general enactment of law which should 
compel the attendance of Catholic children at school, re- 
gardless of whether the school be under Catholic man- 
agement or not, or regardless of whether or not facili- 
ties be afforded for instruction in the Catholic Faith, 
would be openly at variance with the common ecclesias- 
tical law of the Church and directly opposed to the con- 
science of Catholics ; and 

‘(2) Any legislation which should omit specific pro- 
vision for the right of Catholics to have their own 
schools wherever their numbers allowed, or for the right 
of Catholics to provide for the religious instruction of 
their children in public schools which circumstances ob- 
lige them to attend, would, in respect of these omis- 
sions, be unacceptable to the Catholic community. 

“ The above principles explain why the Catholics of 
Southern India, being only 4.25 per cent of the total 
population, are maintaining over 2,500 elementary schools 
‘which educate 11 per cent of the school-going popula- 
tion. 

“We are making a notable financial sacrifice to main- 
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fice has its weight (as an argument of ‘economy ’) with 
some who might otherwise be disposed to scrap the 
private-school system altogether. But it is a mystery to 
us how a fair-minded public can accept such a sacrifice at 
our hands.” 

The same mystery has also plagued us in the United 
States. Because we insist upon having schools in which 
the child is not only trained in all secular subjects, but 
also taught to praise, revere and serve Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we poor benighted papists must be punished by 
a double-tax. And many of our fellow-Christians stand 
by and applaud! 

“Tt has never been obvious to Catholics why their 
schools, which assist the State by giving to a large sec- 
tion of the population an education in every respect as 
efficient as that imparted by any other schools, should be 
penalized in the matter of aid from public funds, solely 
because to efficient secular training they add the further 
teaching of religion and morality. 

“Such is the meaning of the ‘ Catholic School Prob- 
lem’ which has come up for solution successively in 30 
many non-Catholic countries of late years. Every civil 
administration which, failing to take account of Cath- 
olic principles in education, or making the mistake of 
seeing only a sentimental feeling where in reality there 
is a positive law founded on a Divine right, has embarked 
on such legislation as ran counter to these principles and 
this law, has found itself sooner or later with a conflict 
on its hands which a little forethought could easily have 
averted. (Italics inserted.) 

“The outcome in England and Scotland and Belgium 
and Holland and Ceylon and Canada, has been satis- 
factory to Catholics; elsewhere the struggle is still im 
progress; here in Madras we have hitherto sought to 
avoid conflict altogether by making, under stress of 
special difficulties in various localities, many concessions 
which could only be temporary; now that permanent 
legislation is going forward, we seek to avoid conflict 
still, no longer by excessive accommodations, however, 
but by putting our case strongly at the outset and ob- 
taining fair consideration of our claims. Sweet reason- 
ableness and clear thinking at the present stage will, we 
trust, establish between the Catholic community and the 
Government of Madras such harmony on the educational 
terrain as need never be disturbed in the years to come.” 

There is so much that is excellent in this clear answer 
to the question “ Why do Catholics maintain their own 
schools?” that I hesitate to draw attention to any special 
passage. Yet as the beginning of the new school year 
is at hand, I may appropriately refer to the error at- 
tributed by the Committee to some civil governments, 
of “seeing only a sentimental feeling where in reality 
there is a positive law founded on a Divine right.” 

That error is also found in some Catholic parents, 
and I do not refer to those who are Catholic only in 
name. This Review has occasionally been criticised for 
continually repeating the Church’s law on education. 
The repetition is caused by the fact that an astonishing 
number of otherwise well-informed Catholics are wholly 
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unaware that the Church has a law on education. 

They are present at the Holy Sacrifice on Sunday, 
these Catholics, they observe the Friday abstinence, they 
receive Holy Communion during the Easter time, they 
are kindly and just, and in all essential respects but one, 
they obey the Divine and the ecclesiastical law. The 
exception is the Church’s educational law. 

It is a mortal sin, they know, to miss Mass on Sunday, 
or to eat meat on Friday, without legitimate reason. 
But they do not appear to know that the prohibition con- 
tained in Canon 1374, and the positive precepts 
enumerated in Canons 1113 and 1372, also bind under 
grave sin. 

Missing Mass on Sunday and eating meat on Friday, 
they make a matter of confession. But when these vio- 
lations do not burden their consciences, they penitently 
confess that they omitted the Morning Offering and 
forgot Grace before Meals, and say nothing at all about 
Johnny and little Mary attending the public instead of 
the Catholic school. This is an ignorance that should 
be blasted. Its continuance relegates to the indefinite 
future the time when we shall have every Catholic boy 
and girl in the United States in a Catholic school. 

Our Catholic people have never failed to respond to 
every duty understood. I am firmly convinced that 
millions of Catholic children are now in non-Catholic 
schools simply because their parents believe that the 
Church’s Canons on education do not impose a grave 
obligation binding in conscience but merely voice a 
pious exhortation which they are at liberty to disregard. 


A THOUGHT ABOUT ST. FRANCIS 


Sometimes when I am walking in a wood 
Where there are birds, I wish St. Francis, he 
From his high station in the Place of Good 
Might suddenly appear and walk with me. 
For then I know, in answer to his smile 
The robin and the wren and every other 
Would cease their merry singing for a while 
And come and listen to their Elder Brother. 


I think it would be wonderful to see 
The lark drop down without the least alarm, 
And the shy blue-bird leave the maple tree 
To perch upon the saint’s outstretched arm; 
To mark how even the sparrow for a space 
Would keep the pleasant woodland peace unbroken 
To gaze upon the dear St. Francis’ face 
And hear the words of heavenly kindness spoken. 


To me the birds will never fly although 

I love them well and fain would have them come. 
They seem to fear from my rude hand a blow 

Instead of what it holds for them, a crumb. 
And so when I am walking in a wood 

Where there are birds, I wish St. Francis, he 
Were at my side that, seeing him so good, 

They then might also venture close to me. 

Dents A. McCarrtuy.. 
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Flaming Youth 
DanieL M. O’ConNELL, S.J. 


ODAY we hear and read much of “ flaming youth.” 

The adjective “ flaming” is fascinating. Some even 
seem to think it new as applied to present-day young 
people. Recently I read in a magazine how writer “A” 
accused writer “ B ” of plagiarism in using the expression 
“flaming youth ” without-due credit to writer “A.” But 
writer “B” retorted that venerable William Shakespeare 
had used the same expression, “flaming youth.” Pos- 
sibly the story illustrates the fact that Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries were as much alarmed by the “ flam- 
ing youth” of their day as are we of the present year 
of grace, 1927. However, in the time of the immortal 
Bard of Avon, daily newspapers, weekly and monthly 
magazines, current events of the week in movies were 
not quite so numerous, to say the least, as they are today. 
In other words, “flaming youth” in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries did not have the sensational adver- 
tising mediums for its “ stunts ” that the twentieth century 
so willingly and efficaciously furnishes, if it does not 
actually demand. 

It is possible that the youth of today is more “ flaming ” 
than that of twenty years or forty years ago. It is also 
possible that youth’s present escapades are simply more 
universally exploited by a sensation-seeking press, and 
hence the impression is bruited abroad that youth is 
running wildly against all speed laws of civilization. There 
is a third possibility that we of the elder generation do not 
care to face, namely, that we ourselves fail to assume 
the responsibility towards the young that is our bounden 
duty, and that instead of setting an example of modera- 
tion, of obedience to lawful authority and of self-sacrifice 
we fan ourselves into complacent self-satisfaction, as- 
suming the martyr-like attitude of him, whom the Latin 
poet centuries ago characterized as laudator temporis actt. 
We may grant, when it can be shown with any verisimili- 
tude, that the youth of today is leaping over the barriers 
of restraint and altruism. But who has set the example? 
May the older generation rightly cast the first stone of 
reproach? Let us see. 

According to statistics our nation leads the world in 
legal divorces granted. We have outdistanced in this 
matter the pagan Japanese. Some of our States allow 
such flimsy causes for marital separation and its conse- 
quent disaster to the proper education of the children 
concerned that other States of the nation hesitate to 
acknowledge such divorces. The spectacle of divorce- 
mills running with the feverishness of war-time munition 
factories does not tend to inculcate in “ flaming youth” 
respect for law or self-sacrifice. Now which generation 
framed these loose divorce laws? Not the younger. It, to 
be sure, takes advantage of them, but the older generation 
surely enacted them and promulgated them not alone 
through the code books but through compelling example. 
The argument from example appeals to the young much 
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more forcibly than any other of the various loci enumera- 
ted by logicians from the time of Aristotle. If we sincere- 
ly wish youth to practice self-control and self-sacrifice we 
of the elder generation must set the example. 

Or take’the case of Prohibition. Who enacted its laws, 
with their minutiae defining by virtue of the intellectual 
right arm of the State the nature of an intoxicant and of 
the physician’s prescription for a dying patient? Again, 
it was not the younger generation. Immediately, though, 
our youth beheld the open, almost nation-wide violation 
of and consequent disrespect for constituted authority on 
the part of their seniors. Statistics are not likely to be 
furnished by the Government but once more we may 
doubt if the list of income taxes through the boot-legging 
business would contain a majority of youthful entrepre- 
neurs. However we should not be surprised that in this 
matter the young imitate or patronise older heads. I 
am not exculpating the actions of such youths, but I think 
that they oftentimes make the “headlines” or become 
a subject of a magazine article not because of their greater 
offences but on account of the imaginative touch that 
youth naturally bestows on such violations. Thus we have 
come to associate the silver hip-pocket flask with Junior 
drinking. But who does the selling? 

Those who paint the lurid picture of “ flaming youth’s ” 
demoralization give more than a touch of color to Atheis- 
tic Associations and Suicide Clubs among the young. 
Once more let us hope that their membership and activ- 
ities are not of the corresponding magnitude that the 
publicity afforded them infers. And yet with sorrow for 
all concerned, the accusing finger in these matters points 
to the older generation which for one reason or another 
has been derelict in its duty of religious and moral train- 
ing, though it has been lavish of intellectual and cultural 
and vocational education. It should take to heart Cardinal 
Newman’s words in his classic, “ The Idea of a Uni- 
versity: “ Quarry the granite rock with razors or moor 
the vessel with a thread of silk: then may you hope 
with such keen and delicate instruments as human knowl- 
edge or human reason to contend against those giants, 
the passion and pride of man.” 

The case against our young people would not be fairly 
summarized without a mention of high-school and college 
frivolities. The May number of the Atlantic Monthly 
had a verbal bomb hurled at collegiate traditions in the 
United States. If it were graphically pictured in the 
movies, its powers are such that it would leave nothing 
but the dust of those annihilated institutions. And yet 
after the shock and shudder, might not the collegians 
blandly suggest that while they take advantage of an 
elective snap-course and its resulting leisure, still they 
did not institute it, nor are they legally at least the Boards 
of Trustees, responsible for issuing diplomas. 

In this as in the other charges against present-day 
“flaming youth,” the older generation does not enter 
the court-room with unsullied hands. Youths expect 
good example and are susceptible to it. On the other 
hand, they quickly imitate laxness of moral standards 
on the part of an elder generation and take advantage of 








careless supervision, the while they add a touch of glamor 
and boastfulness to their follies. 

The World War and recent aeronautical triumphs are 
proof, if needed, of the even heroic stuff of present-day 
youth. But it needs ideals, worth-while activities and 
reasonable supervision. Is it too much even for a poetic 
saltus to suggest to Catholic parents, who will decide this 
year’s college for their “flaming youth,” to suggest that 
in the Catholic institution will certainly be found such 
ideals, worth-while activities and reasonable supervision ? 
Or that in a different type of college, there may be 
early initiations into Atheistic Associations and Suicide 
Clubs? “ Flaming Youth,” for all its glamor, can take 
its life but once. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HAT is the need, says the Skeptic, for all this Boy 

Guidance, for this plan of a fourth Agency, that 
the Knights of Columbus are talking so much about? 
Do we really need such an elaborate program, or is it a 
fad, one of those airy scaffoldings that we fling up in 
order not to be overshaded by non-Catholic enthusiasts? 
In other words, cannot the established agencies, home, 
school and church, take care of the boy’s free time well 
enough, without organizing a whole raft of troops, badges, 
tests, and what not? 

If you read the program for the Columbian Squires, 
the new K. C. Boys’ organization, you will notice a good 
many things that ought to be provided for either by 
intelligent parents, or by a practical school-teacher, or a 
zealous young priest. Here is the list: 

Religious—Inculcation of fidelity to prayers, Mass, Sacraments 
and the study of Christian Doctrine. 

Cultural—Supplementary Reading, Art, Music, Public Speaking, 
Drama, Debates, Nature Study, Craftsmanship. 

Educational—School Subjects, Educational Guidance, Health 
Study, Arts and Crafts, Coilections, Attendance. 

Physical—Physical Training, Apparatus Work, Camp Craft, 
Team Games, Group Games, Aquatics. 

Social-Civic—Home Duties, Social Accomplishments, Duties of 
Citizenship, Community Service, Boy Council, Boy Parliament. 

As I copy this list I think of a home that I recently 
happened upon where supplementary reading (choice and 
abundant), nature study, craftsmanship and woodcraft, 
campcraft and numberless home duties, social accom- 
plishments, music, and the duties of citizenship have 
been taught simply and effectively to a bunch of growing 
boys by their capable parents; not to speak of thorough- 
going religious instruction. There are similar instances 
from the field of school and church. But the point is that 
for one reason or other vast numbers of our American 
boys are so situated that their free time, according to 
any immediate, practical prospect, will not be taken care 
of as it should be by any or all of the three traditional 
agencies mentioned. Hence, rather than abandon such 
an “under-privileged” youth to robbers, the Knight, like 
a true Good Samaritan, picks him up and does what 


he can do to make a new man of him. 





“So Brother Barnabas’ point,” says the Skeptic, “in 


working out this plan is simply that the laymen should 
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do the tasks which for some reason or other are, or have 
to be, left undone by home, school and church? If that 
is the case, isn’t the real task to stir up the parents, 
teachers, etc., to be more on the job?” 

Not so fast. It is a point, but not the point. Pre- 
cisely one of the objectives in the plan of the Columbian 
Squires is not merely to set the boys straight themselves, 
but to impart to them the power and the wish to pass 
on the same training to others. Their boys will have a 
father who will be lying awake at nights thinking of 
the time when he can make a real man out of his little 
Algernon. More young men will look on teaching as a 
vocation, and will long for the unparallelled opportuni- 
ties of the priesthood for just such work with the 
young. But there is a deeper supposition than that of 
merely remedying a situation. It is that laymen have 
a real office in the Church, a normal field of activity, 
quite apart from emergency service or mere casual auxil- 
iaries. Laymen have an office. Their work is part 
of the constitution of the Church, and the question pre- 
cisely is to find a program fitted to the apostolate to which 
they are called. To quote the Osservatore Romano, 
which speaks here as interpreting the mind of Pius XI: 

Catholic men should feel with humble self-abnegation and 
with just pride that a specific mission awaits them which they 
cannot forego. This mission is their own, and others have not 
the capacity, the right, and hence not the obligation to fulfil it. 
The men of tomorrow, the young men of today, should strive 
onward constantly, every year and every day, toward that ulti- 
mate goal (of a restored social order), to battle for which is 
the test of a truly apostolic heart. 

The Knights, in undertaking to build up a Christian 
character in our boys, are fulfilling the laymen’s part 
in restoring the “ social order.” 





O the question, “ Why should a layman undertake 
what a priest should do?” there is a very apt reply: 
“Why should a priest have to do what a layman can 
and should do?” There are a thousand things, inti- 
mately concerning a boy’s character training, which only 
a layman can be called upon to teach to a boy who is to 
take his part in the great civic body of Catholic and non- 
Catholic laymen. There are individual priests who be- 
cause of special needs, like foreign missionaries and 
country pastors, go far into the layman’s field out of 
mercy for those who have no other guide. But the 
priest’s own proper field of ministry and education is 
vast enough without his being obliged to take endless 
time in giving boys that physical, social or civic train- 
ing which it is the natural office of the layman to impart. 
Generous souls on both sides go across the line: priests 
organize ball-teams and laymen train altar-boys. But 
there is a line, and the sooner we know where the line 
naturally and properly falls the better. The likeness of 
the Knight and the Squire, his apprentice, is an apt symbol 
of the layman’s true office with regard to youth. Priests 
have had to train raw soldiers to defend their country, in 
want of other instructors, but it is the layman’s, the 
Knight’s office, to teach the Manual of Arms and the 


rules of chivalry. 
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N view of the importance which Brazil will some 

day play in the destinies of the world, it is interest- 
ing to see what a lay organization has accomplished there 
in turning the tide of Catholic life. The “ Catholic 
Brazilian Union” has just celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. The society was founded by a grammar-school 
boy, Jonathas Serrano, and took up social work. It 
combated divorce, suppression of religious instruction, 
expulsion of the religious orders and Protestant mis- 
sionary propaganda. Immoral literature was attacked, 
and the Brazilian Catholic Boy Scouts organized. In 
Poland, one of the most conservative of all countries 
from the Catholic point of view, the Boy Scouts have 
been for the past two years under the high patronage 
of the Primate of Poland, Cardinal Kakowski, who 


appointed Father Bogdanski National Chaplain. 
THE Pirerim. 


LITTLE SAINT FRANCIS 


Saint Francis was a Saint, 
He lived long ago, 

A nicer man than he was 
No little boy could know. 
He was a loyal friend 

To every bird and beast, 
So they celebrate his birthday 
And say it is a feast. 


Saint Francis knew the language 
Of ali the beasts and birds, 

No matter what they said to him 

He understood their words. 

His sister was the moon, 

His brother was the sun, 

And all the world his relatives, 

He loved them, every one. 


Saint Francis was a Saint 

The birds all understood, 

They fly away from me 

For I am not so very good, 

I disobeyed my mother 

And once I ran away,— 

Now, though I try to talk to them, 
The birds won't stay. 


I tell Rex about it, 

I think he understands, 

He always wags his tail 

And he licks my hands. 

To be a Saint like Francis 

I’ll have to try and try, 

Then maybe birds will talk to me, 
Bye and bye. 


Saint Francis was a Saint 

No one can disagree. 

But once upon a time 

He was a little boy like me, 

And I am sure Saint Francis 

Was the happiest boy of all 

With every pet throughout the world 


To follow at his call. 
Anna Birp Stewart. 
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The Blind Spot of Harold Bell Wright 


Cuarces C. CHAPMAN, S. ). 


ie HIS recent novel,* Harold Bell Wright gives an inti- 
mate insight into ‘his own religious convictions together 
with his views on the religious situation in America today. 
Dan Matthews, that strong and likeable character of one 
of his earlier novels, appears once more after an absence 
of twenty years. As a millionaire mining man he looks 
out over the business district from his office high up in 
the Union Building in Kansas City. As he surveys the 
brilliantly illuminated theaters, the shadowy alleys and 
dark doorways his mind is absorbed in the thought of the 
amazing growth of lawlessness, immorality and extrava- 
gance. He sees cynical irreligion, social degeneracy and 
political rottenness gradually eating their way into our 
national institutions. His conscience reproaches him. With 
all his millions, all his success, he feels he is a failure— 
a failure to make his business a ministry. Yet, what is 
there to be done? There is not a single organization 
either in that city or in the entire nation through which 
one can spend a dollar for a purely religious purpose. He 
realizes, however, that it is only through religion, through 
the religion of Christ, that his home, his community, his 
nation can be saved. In this conclusion, he merits the 
agreement of all sensible men. 

On his desk are bundles of statistics. He is amazed to 
find that there are one hundred and eighty-three denomi- 
nations in this country. Out of their yearly income of 
seven hundred million dollars, these denominations are 
spending five hundred million to maintain their denomina- 
tional differences. Worse still. Besides this tremendous 
economic waste, these innumerable sects are striving to 
outdo each other in everything except in teaching the 
truths of Christianity. He analyses their ministers and 
finds their component parts to be: fifteen per cent social 
visitor, tea-drinker and diner-out; five per cent handy 
man and speaker at all kinds of boosting clubs; five per 
cent political henchman; twenty per cent denominational 
advocate; five per cent comforter and protector, and fifty 
per cent public entertainer. Only five per cent are listed 
as “ teachers of the truths of Christianity.” To him, their 
sermons display no more authority than the stunts of a 
vaudeville performer. Their methods of advertising and 
entertaining breed only contempt, disgust and scorn. The 
tragedy of this situation, however, is not chargeable to 
the ministers themselves, good men as a whole, but to 
the denominational machines with which. they have affli- 
ated themselves. 

We cannot help but be filled with admiration at the 
deeply religious spirit and earnestness with which Dan 
Matthews gives us an account of himself and unfolds his 
problem. “The only Christianity I knew was the Chris- 
tianity of the Old Shepherd of the hills—the Christianity 





* God and the Groceryman.” Harold Bell Wright. New York; 
D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 
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of my father and mother. All my life, up to the time I 
entered college, mother was my only teacher.”’ 

He recounts his failure in making his business a min- 
istry to religion. He wishes to make reparation. He 
discounts the value of good works without worship of 
God and right intention. “I have come to understand,” 
he says, “that while good works are fruits of the 
Christian religion they are no more Christianity itself 
than a barrel of apples is a tree. To save America we 
must do more than deal in good works. To save America 
we must worship God. Our fathers worshiped God . . 
until in our generation it is leaving its legitimate fruit— 
good works.” 

We almost feel that he is going to say: “ Our fathers 
worshiped God—indeed they went to extremes in that 
direction. To them faith and worship alone counted in 
the sight of God. They were deceived by their denomina- 
tional leaders, Luther and others who said, ‘ Man is justi- 
fied by faith alone.’ We, on the other hand, have turned 
to the opposite extreme, insisting that it makes no differ- 
ence what you believe—how or where you worship: good 
works are all that have value before the throne of God. 
What, therefore, are we to do? We must return—not to 
the faith of our fathers—but to the Faith of our earlier 
ancestors. We must bring back those millions of good 
Christians here in America to that Church which still 
teaches today and always has taught that worship of God 
and good works are equally necessary.” 

Indeed, you will find nothing like the above quotation in 
Mr. Wright’s book. Strange as it may seem, in no place 
in the entire book is there mention of the Catholic Church. 
Not even the slightest insinuation that would lead one to 
believe that the Catholic Church ever existed, or still ex- 
ists, is given. 

Why this strange silence? We do not know. From 
internal evidence only, one might easily be led to infer 
that the author feels a deep sympathy for things Catholic 
but does not wish to manifest these feelings for some 
reason or other. Perhaps he feels that he is not suffi- 
ciently well versed in the history or doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Church; hence, the aloofness. Perhaps he maintains 
this silence merely for the sake of the plot. Yet the 
sincere desire which he manifests for the welfare of his 
country, the earnestness with which he puts forth his 
arguments, and the apparent truthfulness of his statistics 
forbid us to accept this suggestion. 

At any rate, whatever may be the reason for prescinding 
entirely from the one institution which is capable of 
bringing Christianity to the American people, this omis- 
sion necessarily leaves the picture of the religious situation 
as drawn by Mr. Wright incomplete. The picture does not 
adequately square with the facts. Consequently, the 
remedy which he so eloquently proposes is little less than 
absurd. 

What is the remedy? The plan as given us by Dan 
Matthews is nothing more nor less than the creating of a 
hundred and eighty-fourth denomination with the hope 
of replacing the other one hundred and eighty-three. Big 
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Dan forsees the objection, namely, that his plan would 
ultimately resolve itself into another denomination. His 
answer is utterly inadequate and based on false assump- 
tion. Many pages are given to the discussion of the 
plan and to the answering of objections. 

“ But how can this new institution be managed without 
organization ?” asked one of the associates. 

“How was the Christian religion which Jesus gave 
to the world managed in His day?” returned Dan. “ Jesus 
set up no human organization which men must join. He 
devised no machine to which men must belong and which 
they must support.” 

If the “groceryman” had made that statement, and 
many others equally strange, the whole affair would have 
been much more intelligible, but we expected far more of 
Dan Matthews, a former minister of the Gospel, a college 
graduate, a man given to thought and reflection who had 
spent years investigating the religious situation of our 
country. But above all, why should Harold Bell Wright 
have permitted himself to be led into publishing such a 
damaging statement? Is he not aware of the fact that 
in propagating this false hypothesis he is sowing the seed 
from which all denominationalism springs? Does he 
think that Christ was so devoid of wisdom as not to have 
formed an organization to carry on the work which He 
began? Does he think that because Christ had super- 
natural power that He did not do things according to 
the natural law and order? Merely because individual 
Methodists or Baptists may be Christians without the aid 
of, or even in spite of, denominational machines, he seems 
to think that an organized society, such as a community 
or a nation, can be saved otherwise than by the aid of 
another organization having within itself the power to 
save. 

As a matter of purely historical fact, Christ left us 
absolutely nothing by which we might know His teachings, 
much less interpret them, except an organization. It is 
true, this Church was given the promise of Divine support, 
Divine inspiration and perpetual existence, “even to the 
end of the world.” Nevertheless, it was an organization 
made up of human members and head, and with all the 
power and authority necessary to carry out its divinely 
appointed end. There is nothing strange about all this. It 
would have been incomprehensibly strange if it had been 
otherwise. 

It is just such ideas, namely, that the Christian Church 
is some kind of a vague mystical thing, that give denomi- 
nationalism some show of reason for existence. It is 
such ideas, historically false and philosophically unsound, 
that are doing most to. de-christianize our homes, our 
communities and our nation. In this very novel, Mr. 
Wright stoutly rebukes those who introduce their own 
ideas into Christianity. At the same time, unwittingly 
perhaps, he is in the very act of proposing to the uncriti- 
cal minds of our novel-reading public a new form of 
Christianity built up around one of his own ideas which 
has no solid. reason, practically or theoretically, for even 
existing. 
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REVIEWS 

A History of England. Volume II. By Hiuvarre Bettoc, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In this second volume of his history, Mr. Belloc deals with the 
development of Catholic England during the period from 1066 to 
1348, or, as he phrases it, that which “is best defined as lying 
between the Battle of Hastings and the Black Death.” Though 
important, these years are not so debatable from the Catholic 
viewpoint as are those covered in the first volume when Catholicism 
was replacing paganism, or in the next volumes when the Reforma- 
tion is to be treated. Several perplexing problems, however, rise 
for solution; there is the question of feudalism, of investiture, of 
papal provisions, of the conflicts between kings and churchmen, of 
the ecclesiastical abuses and scandals and the resulting evils. 
English history has been written almost exclusively from the 
Protestant viewpoint and questions of this sort haye been handled 
accordingly. Mr. Belloc, on the contrary, is inspired by the same 
beliefs as are the characters in his history. He speaks plainly and 
honestly of what may be blamed in the Church of the early 
Middle Ages, but he also gives due credit for the tremendous 
benefits that the Church has directly bestowed on England and 
Europe by its cultural and civilizing doctrines and practices. 
Particularly notable is Mr. Belloc’s insistence that the Church 
was the unifying factor of European development. In all of his 
writings, Mr. Belloc is provocative and almost belligerent; he is 
decidedly so in this new history, because he is convinced that the 
history of England, heretofore, has been written according to 
unsound principles. He has brought his ability of focusing large 
issues and his keen powers of analyzing events to a new interpre- 
tation of England’s story. Theugh he cannot wholly avoid pre- 
senting his material in a vivid and picturesque manner, he has 
evidently curbed his tendencies in this regard and has striven 
to speak plainly and didactically. Nevertheless, this second volume 
is quite as readable as any history could be. | oe ey 


The Forerunners of Saint Francis. By ELten Scort Davis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

The main thesis of this volume is that St. Francis of Assisi 
was the final culmination of the spirit of Arnold of Brescia, the 
Humiliati, the Cathari and the Waldensians. These forerunners 
of St. Francis, we are told, blazed the trail for him and forced 
the Church to approve in him what it had condemned in them. 
The writer seers to have missed entirely the spirit of humility, 
of obedience to ecclesiastical authority, reverence of the priesthood, 
tender devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and that ecstatic love 
of nature that characterized the life of St. Francis. These spiritual 
forces, it was, that made him a Catholic saint and, for all except 
those who will not see, distinguished him from the heretics with 
whom he is identified in this volume. In the general outline of the 
Church’s history given as a background for the story of St. 
Francis, everything is read backwards. The idea of a hierarchy 
is merely a natural evolution springing from the advantages to 
the Church; the celibacy of the clergy is only a means of pre- 
venting the alienation of the Church’s property; the growth of 
the Temporal Power is the final result of the Church’s greed. It 
is thus that the whole familiar story is spun out again to fit the 
foregone conclusion that modern Protestantism is the glorious cul- 
mination of human progress that began in earnest with the Re- 
formation. The tone of the work, too, harmonizes with its con- 
tent. There are expressions such as “the formalisms and trivial- 
ity of dogma,” and phrases like “the idyllic love of Abelard and 
Heloise” that indicate how clearly the same “views” that dis- 
tinguished the Little Poor Man of Assisi from Peter Waldo, 
still distinguish the Catholic Church from all who have separated 
from her. The writer’s zeal for the preservation of “ Apostolic 
simplicity” in the Church has blinded her to the beauty of its 
growth and development. The natural life of an acorn is not the 
permanence that it enjoys in a museum, nor is the supernaturai 
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life of the Church the static thing which the author of this work 
calls Apostolic simplicity. The withered branches of a tree, to be 
sure, sprang originally from the same trunk as its healthy 
branches, yet they must be lopped off or they will impair the tree’s 
growth and mar its beauty. So it was with the forerunners of St. 
Francis, so-called, and the followers of the real St. Francis. They 
were alike in everything except that the former were dead and the 
latter were alive. This vital difference has been missed by the 
author of this work. Prescinding from its false interpretation of 
history, there are passages of real literary merit scattered through- 
out the volume. Be ka G 


Europe and the Modern World, 1492-1914. By R. B. Mowat. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

There are hundreds upon hundreds of histories of Europe, so 
that this book is only one in a number. The unappreciative might 
therefore pass a remark on the futility of its composition. Yet 
it has qualities which would recommend it to the reader who 
seeks information about the past. Its style flows in placid clear- 
ness; the outstanding events of Europe are logically grouped 
together and set forth in a well-ordered exposition. It is a well- 
told story of the evolvement of the European nations, of the 
derivation from them of the nations of the New World, and of 
the modern linking of civilization into a connected whole. The 
development of art rather than of science receives its meed of 
attention. There are numerous quaint illustrations from old books 
and periodicals; there are good genealogical tables, a good chron- 
ology and a good index. The author has a certain picturesque 
way about him as when he mentions Cellini’s part in the sack of 
Rome, Cervantes’ wounds at Lepanto and Marlborough’s meeting 
with Peter the Great in the ship-building yards of Holland. The 
general spirit of calm fairness which pervades the volume is very 
agreeable, though Mr. Mowat has not always been able on this 
point to master himself entirely. It is a nice question which fault 
can least easily be excused: the idealization of a Protestant char- 
acter of the Reformation, the partial admission of the legend of 
Jesuit pre-revolutionary corruption, or the censuring of Germany 
for responsibility for the World War. P.M. D.: 


Principles of Theosophy. By TuHtopvore MAINaGce. Trans- 
lated by SueaNNE Ducnué and Yvonne Cooper. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. $2.75. 

In this volume a Catholic Frenchman looks at Theosophy 
which, with Spiritism, is one of the most fashionable forms 
of modern occultism and which, along with Christian Science 
and faith-healing, is one of the popular contemporary religious, 
or irreligious, crazes. That the book makes difficult reading 
is not the fault of the author, who forewarns that patience will 
be required for the task. The discussion is based on the in- 
terpretation of the subject by such leaders as Mrs. Besant, 
Madame Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott and Mr. Leadbeater, who 
profess to have gathered this “Divine Wisdom” from the 
omniscient Masters or Mahatmas, and they have a curious way 
of hiding simple ideas under a strange, elusive and complicated 
terminology. For the common-folk, Theosophy denotes be- 
lief in survival and successive lives. Yet what it teaches 
concerning the destiny of the soul and its numerous reincarna- 
tions is only an episode in an immense action. Rather it pre- 
sents itself “as a complete system of the ultimate causes and 
final aims of the Universe. It includes a theodicy, a cosmology, 
a psychology, an ethic, even a theory of knowledge.” In his 
critique, M. Mainage subjects each of the fundamental points 
of Theosophy to the laws of logical thought. He is intent 
on finding whether it has any right to intellectual existence, 
whether it can be assimilated by human reason. And his answer 
is an emphatic negative. It is a system of juxtaposed irre- 
concilable notions. It is pantheistic, yet; it speaks of God 
as a Personal Being, distinct from His creatures. It is deter- 
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minist, yet it strikes up paeans of freedom. It is highly ma- 
terialistic, yet all engrossed with the beauty of intelligence and the 
splendors of the spirit. It terminates destiny with a plunge into 
uncnsciousness, yet it describes the magnificence of a future 
bliss that reminds one of St. Paul. Incidentally the author warns 
Catholics that for them especially there can be no compromise 
with Theosophy so much of it being but a variaticn of the Gnostic 
and Manichean vagaries of the early Christian era. Convincingly 
as M. Mainage argues, he will not persuade Theosophists. They 
will answer that his study is no refutation of their system as, 
despite his quotations, only the esoteric few understand it and he 
is not one of them. With them personal understanding is closely 
related to the degree in evolution. To Mrs. Besant the presen: 
volume would but demonstrate that the author is not a Mahatma 
or a Buddha or even a Krisnamurti: in Divine science he is but 
at the foot of the ladder, an unsophisticated exoteric. But the 
book may save many a non-Theosophist, who nevertheless is 
dabbling with the system, from being deluded. 7 Be ke 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Negro Poets of Distinction—In “Copper Sun” (Harper. 
$2.00), Countee Cullen is a more matured and a more finely 
artistic poet than he was in his first volume, “Color.” His ideas 
and outlooks on life have evidently undergone a change for the 
better. Though he is still intent on voicing the hardness of the 
lot of the Negro, he does so without too much bitterness; nor 
does he go to the opposite extreme of censuring the whites. 
There is more of religious respect in this than in the last collec- 
tion of poems, and less of the physical and sensuous phases of 
life. Though love in its manifold variations is the inspiration for 
many of his poems, it is rather an elevated form that now appeals 
to him. Mr. Cullen is an impassioned lyricist who has the native 
gift for melody as a basis for an acquired sense of the delicate 
and the beautiful. 

James Weldon Johnson, in “ God’s Trombones,” (Viking Press. 
$2.50), has given seven Negro sermons in verse. The inspira- 
tional form of many parts of the sermons, set down now as 
poetry, is exceedingly vivid. The sermon on the Prodigal Son 
opens with the words that would long linger in the mind of the 
listener, ““ Young man, young man, your arm’s too short to box 
with God.” The insolence, the folly, the ultimate futility is as 
finely put there in a different metaphor as it is in Francis Thomp- 
son’s “ Hound of Heaven” or Archbishop Trench’s “If there had 
anywhere,” etc. In his preface, Mr. Johnson has aptly described 
his purpose—“‘ The old-time Negro preacher is rapidly passing. 
I have tried successively to fix something of him.” That he has 
succeeded will be admitted by one who knows the Negro preacher 
and who reads these trombone sermons aloud with the “decided 
syncopation of speech” so characteristic of this type. 


Pleasurable Travel—In “ Bouquet,’ (Knopf. $3.50), G. B. 
Stern departs from her usual office of providing interesting fiction 
to tell of a five weeks motor journey made by a gregarious 
quartet through the wine district of France. It is tantalizing in 
these Volstead days here to read about the delightful meals and 
marvelous little dinners they enjoyed as they journeyed about the 
smiling vineyard country. Other tourists surely will find it 
specially useful. The helpful courtesy and friendliness and general 
goodwill of the people are emphasized, and many interesting local 
attractions are noted. One of these was a lovely ivory Madonna 
at Villeneuve les Avignon. Miss Stern thinks she has “never 
seen in paint or in marble a more human, a more tender presen- 
tation of the Virgin and Child.” It was carved from an elephant’s 
tusk, the curve of which was “responsible for the happy accident 
of the Virgin’s seeming to lean away from the Child as a mother 
does in a spontaneous gesture of pride that she may see him 
better or play with him.” 

Doubtless it may be said that if one knows how and has the 
means, one can do anything. But one does not learn how to do 
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things expeditiously without practice and experience. Indeed one 
is more than suspicious that Frank Schoonmaker, the author of 
‘Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day”, (McBride. $2.50), 
spent many a dollar, not uselessly, perhaps, but unnecessarily 
before he perfected the system he expounds so thoroughly and 
simply in this very interesting volume. And while it is an excel- 
lent guide book, it is very much more, for it convinces you that 
the writer is interested in your welfare and pleasure. He conducts 
you through France, England, Spain, Italy, North Africa and 
tells you how to live not only economically, but enjoyably. 


Pulpit and Priedieu Aids—Many of the Faithful versed in 
the Gospel stories are almost wholly unacquainted with the 
beauties of the Epistle text. Under the title, “The Epistle of 
Christ,” (Herder. $1.75), the Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman 
has prepared a series of short sermons for the Sundays of the 
year on texts selected from the corresponding Epistles. They are 
brief, practical, and orderly. While they will be helpful for the 
busy pastor called upon for a weekly talk, they are also sug- 
gestive of profitable meditation or spiritual reading for the clergy 
and laity. 

From the spiritual writings of Saint Alphonsus Liguori, the 
Rev. John Baptist Coyle, C.SS.R., began some years ago to make 
selections which would serve as “ Meditations and Readings for 
Every Day of the Year” (Herder. $2.00). Volume II, part 2, late- 
ly off the press, covers the season from Easter to the Ascension. 
Two meditations and one selection for reading are offered for 
every day. Many of the meditations have to do with the practice 
of the love of Christ and the initial readings are on confession. 
However, for thirty-one days the readings are taken from the 
“Glories of Mary” and are most suitable for May. 

With the object of supplying brief outlines on a uniform plan 
for sermons for the Sundays and principal festivals of the year, 
though equally useful for meditation points, the Rev. J. M. Hallam 
has compiled “ The Priests’ Promptuary” (Herder. 90c.) In the 
course of these outlines the principal subjects of Catholic doc- 
trine, including the seven sacraments are dealt with. They are so 
constructed that ample scope is left for development and ampli- 
fication on the part of the preacher. The small size of the volume 
enables it to be very conveniently carried in the pocket. 





Papers on Public Problems.—In “ American, Citizenship as 
Distinguished from Alien Status” (Ronald Press. $4.00), Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland attempts to set forth the meaning and impli- 
cations of American citizenship as defined in the Constitution of 
the nation, of the States, and in other civil documents. His 
aim is not to dogmatize or philosophize or write history, but to 
present those facts which citizens and aliens should know about 
their status when within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
On this account it is an informative and useful volume, though 
not all the author’s interpretations of his facts will go un- 
challenged. 

James Quayle Dealey offers in “ Foreign Policies of the United 
States” (Ginn. $2.80), a comprehensive survey, particularly for 
student use, of the bases and development of our American foreign 
policies. Our relations on more important foreign problems as 
those with Canada, the Far East, the Canal Zone, etc., are dis- 
cussed separately. For the most part the author writes objective- 
ly and his volume should stimulate interest, as he intends, in na- 
tional statecraft, and the attainment of a larger knowledge of 
world politics. 

The question of religious teaching in the public schools is a live 
and important issue in several States. The pros and cons of the 
problem have been succinctly compiled by Lamar T. Beman as 
No. 2, Vol. 5, of the “Reference Shelf,” under the title “ Re- 
ligious Teaching in the Public Schools” (New York: H. H. 
Wilson Company. 90c.). The little volume contains briefs, refer- 
ences and reprints of selected articles. 
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Dugdale’s Success. The Peat-Cutters. Miss Brown of 
X. Y. C. The Octopus of Paris. The Mob. The Wolf Pack. 

While it is possible for a writer to publish two diverse types of 
fiction under two names and escape detection, it is most difficult 
for him to conceal his identity when he becomes a public char- 
acter under both names and embarks on a lecture tour. This very 
embarrassing situation arises in “ Dugdale’s Success” (London: 
Methuen) a remarkably engaging novel by George Barnard. The 
writings of Donald Dent were elevated and scholarly, but they 
had no selling power. Through the influence of a high-powered 
American, Dent agreed to produce trashy sex-stories under the 
name of Desmond Dugdale, and became a wild sensation immedi- 
ately. Complications inevitably ensued and reached the climax 
when Dugdale came to the United States for a lecture tour; of 
course, Dent, being the same person, had to come along. Dugdale 
died most mysteriously, and Dent kept faith with Miss Surrey 
who may or may not have been aware of the identity of Dugdale. 
The story is well constructed and thoroughly amusing. 


Utterly somber and depressing is the story told by Alphonse de 
‘Chateaubriant in “ The Peat-Cutters” (Dial Press. $2.50), trans- 
lated by F. Mabel Robinson. It is an ironic analysis of the soul of 
Aoustin who loves the peat-fields of the Loire with as much 
fanaticism as he prides himself in his race and blood, and whose 
bitterness towards his wife and children leads him to a ruthless 
revenge and retribution. Hard in its emotions and harsh in its 


sentiments, it is likewise hard to read, for there is gloom through 


it all. 


Edith Brown, the heroine of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest tale 
of adventure, “Miss Brown of X.Y.0.” (Little, Brown. $2.00), 
was a very courageous young person with a strong sense of duty. 
Her momentary bewilderment in the proverbial London fog 
Orought her into a series of adventures as thrilling as they were 
unexpected. Plots and counterplots flash across the page at a 
terrific pace throughout the earlier chapters. An original young 
cabinet minister with a tendency to paternalism helps to save the 
day, but his schemes and speeches retard the action considerably 
at the close. 


Considerable forced humor and several absurd episodes mar the 
telling of “The Octopus of Paris” (Macaulay. $2.00), which 
Gaston Leroux might otherwise have made an excellent mystery 
story. The unusual type of character that moves through its 
pages, mostly Romanys, and the material out of which the plot is 
woven give variety to a baffling murder and kidnapping tale. 
Strong passions are dramatically depicted at work and the story 
moves rapidly, but Rouletabille, who should be the hero, is any- 
thing but a clever detective. As an ordinary mountebank he might 
pass but not as a sleuth. 


Propaganda peddled as fiction always disappoints, doubly so 
‘when it is inspired by a hate that caricatures goodness and 
exaggerates the ugly and unclean. This is the tone that char- 
acterizes “The Mob” (Dutton. $2.50), by Blasco Ibafiez. Need- 
‘less to say, the objects of his venom are Spain and the Church. 
Perhaps it would be kinder to suppose that there is some morbid 
‘state of mind that can result in this sort of literary exhibitionism 
which seeks an outlet in descriptions of vermin and filth and every 
form of physical and moral uncleanness. For if it is seriously 
intended as propaganda, it defeats itself by stupid exaggeration 
that engenders only disgust. 


The story told in “The Wolf Pack” (Lippincott. $2.00), by 
Ridgwell Cullum, is both interesting and intense. The passions 
portrayed are as primal as the bleak Northwest that furnishes 
the background for the novel. Though there is hate and love 
and murder to be found in its pages, and though these are de- 
picted strongly, they are never rendered sordidly. This well-con- 
structed story moves rapidly and engagingly, and the reader can- 
not but feel the hold that two children, whose training knows 
nothing of the softening effects of culture, will get upon his heart 


‘strings. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions e.- 
pressed in this department. 


The Patron of “ Beauty Shoppes ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The name of Rita has always suggested the wonderful saint 
who seems to work such miracles in behalf of her clients. In this 
connection, I notice that a Beauty Shoppe (please see that your 
printers spell it this way; a Beauty “Shoppe” is so much more 
elegant and high-priced than a plain “shop”) advertised in a 
Catholic paper in a Southern city, is called after this Saint, “ The 
Rita Shoppe.” Now for some of us it seems fortunate that a 
maker of miracles should have a Beauty Shoppe under her pat- 
ronage. So I have decided, if I ever should be desperate enough 
to seek a Beauty Shoppe, it will be the one, whose patron is called 
the “ Advocate of Desperate Cases” and “The Saint of the Im- 
possible.” 

Mobile, Ala. M. E. Henry-Rurrin, L.H.D. 


Browning versus 4 Kempis 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest, albeit also keen disillusionment, 
“When Doves Turn Hawks.” 

How could Browning write those impotent, puerile, angry lines 
to Fitzgerald after he had written the stimulating 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough 

Each sting that bids, not sit nor stand, but go. 
Be our joys three parts pain 

Strive, never count the strain. 

Dare, never grudge the throw. 

I have not the book by me, and may not have quoted exactly, 
but after reading Browning’s lines to Fitzgerald, whose “rebuff” 
he certainly did not “welcome” I shall never again go to Brown- 
ing for encouragement, but shall substitute the XVII chapter, 
book III, of Thomas a Kempis. 


Plaquemine, La. F. B. 





Catholic Women Want Action: an Answer 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your Communications of July 30, 1927, you carried an article 
by Miss Anna Hogan of Chicago. I would like to tell Miss 
Hogan that I have been looking for women of her opinion for 
some time. 

I have an embroidery class under my charge and I would like 
to have some good, conscientious women to sell our articles. 
Hand-made and embroidered articles are easy to sell among 
friends. What a woman thus sells will serve a double purpose: it 
is helping her and above all it is saving souls for our dear Lord. 

In answer to an article which recently appeared in the news- 
papers of the United States, condemning work done by the Porto 
Rican women, I wrote: 


The truth is that the Porto Rican women are so poorly 
paid that they cannot take time to do good work. I have an 
embroidery school under my charge and I speak from experi- 
ence. I am ready to prove to any interested reader that the 
work done by my embroiderers and sewers is equal to any 
work coming from Paris. I have the criticisms of some of 
the best critics on this subject. 

I started this embroidery school to save the souls of the 
women and girls of this town. They were depending on the 
generosity of the Protestant minister to give them work. Yes, 
he gave them work, but the consequence?—the loss of their 
immortal souls, and poorly paid salaries. 

About three months ago a man came to me and asked me 
to take work from him. He said he paid well, and that the 
work was very easy. He paid $1.45 a dozen to sew, em- 
broider, double hemstitch, and do drawn work on the little 
baby dresses. It would take a woman working steadily from 
six a.m. to eleven p.m. to finish one dress because there was 
so much drawn work. Of course it would be done well, but 
what woman will work 16 or 18 hours for 12 cents? Natural- 
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ly they rush the work and do it badly. Dear Reader, just 
stop to think, is this justice to a poor people who should be 
helped to advance in every virtue, instead of oppressing them? 


For further information refer to the Antonia School of Em- 
broidery (conducted by the Dominican Sisters), Post Office Box 
107, Isabela, Porto Rico. We are ready to supply our customers 
with beautifully done, up-to-date, hand-made articles. 

Isabela, Porto Rico. Sister M. Perecrine, O.P. 


Another Answer 
Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America on July 30 stands out as a record num- 
ber for its treatment of many very actual problems. 

Anna Hogan’s appeal for the employment of Catholic spinsters 
would seem to be answered in part by the valuable article on the 
Catholic graduate as librarian by Sara K. Diethelm. But it is 
especially the letters by John C. Dignam and A. R., that will find 
an echo in the hearts of thoughtful Catholics. Some weeks ago I 
was allowed to point out in these very pages that enlightened 
women by no means aspire to husbands as the highest desidera- 
tum, and that on this question St. Paul has held his own through 
the ages. Unhappily Protestantism has crept into Catholic cir- 
cles, and woman is too often relegated to the hearthstone, whence 
the Divine Master drew Martha for better things. Exaggerated 
cult of wifehood, motherhood, and the home is a Lutheran product 
by which the arch-heretic sought to justify his degradation of 
woman and his profanation of the cloister. Exaltation of the 
material home was not taught by Him who had not where to 
lay His head, and the exaggerated devotion to it which set in 
after the Reformation does not seem to have good results. 

In the ages of Faith, time and thought were given to mystery 
plays, glorious religious pageants, and chanting at Divine worship. 
After all, the much-lauded Victorian home was mainly a place 
where women were kept in confinement in order to minister to 
the bodily wants of man. Concentration on gastronomic joys, 
comfortable armchairs, and soothing slippers, could not and can- 
not lure him from the liquor bar and the frivolous music-hall. 

A wise girl will reflect that one thing only is necessary, and 
that the confection and baking of cakes is less profitable than 
the study of the Liturgy. 


London. A. CHRISTITCH. 


The World’s Possible Population 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A “reasoned estimate in the light of known facts,” as stated in 
the last communication on the world’s possible population by the 
Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., in America, on July 23, is none 
the less an estimate of which we may reasonably expect that it 
can be explained how it originated. Every estimate requires 
reasoning based on known facts, but where are the facts in this 
A recital of fancied possibilities is a poor substitute for 
missing facts. 

For reasons given in my last letter we are far from being able 
to examine the world’s unused agricultural resources to determine 
their potential use, and, moreover, we don’t even know what our 
used resources are. Only 60 out of 200 countries have ever had 
an agricultural census (less than 40 since 1900), the rest has to be 
reasoned out. That under these circumstances guessed conditions 
outweigh facts is inevitable. 

However the light of known facts is, and whether it is open 
to question or not, that figures derived from such material are 
guesses may be judged from what Sir William H. Beveridge, Di- 
rector of the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London, had to say (1919) on the subject: 


case? 


There is not material for even a guess at what proportion 
of the vast regions—in Canada, South America, Africa, 
Australia—now used for no productive purposes, could be 
made productive; at what proportion of all the productive but 
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ill-cultivated land could with varying degrees of trouble be 
fitted for grain and pasture. Without some estimates on such 
points, discussion of the problems of world population is mere 
groping in the dark. (The Commerce of Agriculture, by 
Frederick A. Buechel, New York, 1926, p. 20.) 
The results obtained by different authors will only confirm it. 
Dr. Albrecht Penck, Director of the Geographic Institute of 
the University of Berlin, Germay, recently told his audience in 
Washington that the absolute limit of the world’s population is 
about 8,000,000,000. An intensive study of the world’s crop 
capacity is given as the basis of this computation. Aside from 
this, Dr. Penck quoted other scientific investigators that fixed 
the absolute limit at about 2,500,000,000. We are not informed 
how it was done or what items went into the make-up of the last 
two numbers, but there is no doubt in my mind that all investiga- 
tors will aver that their figures are reasoned in the light of known 
facts. Thus we have a bewildering array of figures; each one 
stands for the absolute limit of the earth’s population, and the 
highest is more than twenty times larger than the lowest. That 
such differences are possible does not argue well for the light ef 
known facts; on the contrary, it indicates that an arbitrary evalua- 
tion of our resources, swayed by the attitude toward the question 
itself, is apt to be the determining factor of the figure. As 
long as this condition prevails, “no data for world’s possible popu- 
lation” are correct. 


Washington. F. J. MARSCHNER. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been a fairly constant reader of your publication for 
several years, at our local library. 

The statement accredited to Father Lochbiler on page 447 in 
your August 20 number, concerning the alarming increase of 
juvenile delinquency in Ohio, strikes us as being rather poorly 
founded and certainly wide of the mark, if the experience of other 
States is any criterion. We are inclined to believe that the 
author is the victim of some of the hysteria that “doth so easily 
beset us.” Careful studies, where there are reliable and authentic 
sources of data available, show in many cities a decrease in 
juvenile delinquency, for example, here in Indiana a definite 
decrease, including Lake County, which is certainly a melting 
pot with its nearly 300,000 polyglot population. This statement 
has for its backing no less an authority than Judge Norton, the 
judge of our juvenile court, whose court reporter has made 
exhaustive studies over a long period of years. 


Gary, Ind. C. O. Hotmes. 


The Obligation of Catholic Education 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your editorial “ The Child and the Catholic School,” in the 
issue of America for August 20, you asserted that it is as much 
the duty of parents to send their children to Catholic schools as 
to hear Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation. That 
remark is inaccurate, I believe. Had you said it would be as 
great a mortal sin not to give them sufficient Catholic instruction 
to save their souls I could agree. 

I would suggest that if more space and time would be given 
to explain the great possibility of a complete Catholic education 
in the home it would come nearer fitting the demands of your 
faithful readers. The whole tone of this article is brow-beating! 

There are some of us who understand and love Jesus Christ as 
much as our clergy. It might be well to consider this when you 
are tempted to become intemperate. 

Jamestown, R. I. 

[Our correspondent apparently misunderstood the editorial. The 
actual words were: “To make use of the facilities offered by 
the Catholic school is not a work of supererogation, like hearing 
Mass on the First Friday of the month. It is a duty imposed by 
law, like hearing Mass on Sundays and holy days of obligation.” — 
Ed. AmeErica.] 


Marjorie C. GRANT. 





